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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Thursday afternoon Mr. Asquith, in answering 
questions addressed to him in regard to the fate of 
the Budget, made statements which in certain quarters have 
been represented as materially affecting the situation and 
disposing of the allegation that the Budget is dead. A 
careful study of these answers convinces us, however, that 
there is nothing to alter in what we have written elsewhere on 
the political situation. Mr. Asquith’s statements show what, 
of course, we have never doubted,—that the Government 
would very much like to save the Budget if they could, and 
that they mean to make a show of saving it. They 
however, do not alter the fact that the Government cannot 
save it without the help of Mr. Redmond, and that Mr. 
Redmond, though he would be glad to oblige if he could, dare 
not incur the odium of allowing the Budget to pass, except 
on one condition. That condition is that he should be able to 
point to the simultaneous abolition of the veto of the Lords. 
To be able to point to a strongly worded Resolution which has 
been dismissed by the Lords with what Dr. Johnson called 
“frigid equanimity ” will be of no use to him whatever. But 
we all know that Mr. Asquith cannot abolish the veto of the 
Lords in the present Parliament. Therefore Mr. Redmond 
will be compelled to say: “No abolition of the veto, no 
Budget.” Unless, then, Mr. Redmond, for some reason or 
other, is suddenly able to change his mind and alter the whole 
attitude of Ireland and of the Nationalist Party, it would seem 
as if nothing could now prevent that second General Election 
which Mr. Redmond tells his friend Mr. Patrick Ford will 
be upon us in a few weeks. 


The Daily News of Friday distils a time-table from Mr. 
Asquith’s various speeches and answers, which is as follows :— 
“(1) On the reassembling of the House the day after Easter 
Monday the Veto Resolutions will be taken in the Commons, 
disposed of, and sent to the House of Lords. 
(2) The Budget will then be reintroduced; but whether the 
Budget proposals for the current year and 1910-11 will be 
embodied in one Finance Bill remains to be seen. 
(3) Unless the Government find themselves in a position to 
ensure that the Veto proposals will not alone pass the House of 

Commons, but pass into law, the Cabinet will resign office. 

_(4) In other words, if there are no ‘guarantees’ to force th 
Veto Bill through the Lords, the Bill will not be sent up, as—in 
the Premier’s words—there is to be no ‘ ploughing the sands.’ 
a And, consequently, if the Veto Bill is not to pass into law, 
esa w be no Budget so far as the Liberal Government is 

0 cerne Id 


Two important things happened in the House of Lords on 
Thursday. To begin with, Lord Lansdowne made it clear 
that every facility would be given to passing the War Loan 
Redemption Bill and the Treasury (Temporary Borrowing) 
Bill through all their stages on Monday next, the day on 
which they will reach the Lords. Lord Lansdowne, however, 
announced that on the Temporary Borrowing Bill he would 
call attention to the delay of his Majesty’s Government in 
“laying before Parliament their proposals for raising the 
revenue necessary for the current year, and I shall ask for 
information as to the date when those proposals will be made 
known in this House.” 


It will, of course, be said by the Liberals that this is a piece 
of shameless impudence on the part of the Unionists, and that 
they are trying to make their opponents responsible for the 
financial difficulties and embarrassments caused by the action 
of the Lords. We venture to say, however, that this is a very 
superficial view, and that when the country has the true 
state of the case placed before it by Lord Lansdowne, it 
will recognise that but for a mixture of temper and “slim” 
tactics on the part of the Government it would have been 
perfectly possible in the time at their disposal, and with the 
co-operation promised by the Unionists, to make provision 
for the legal collecting of the Income-tax,—the only tax 
the non-collection of which is causing embarrassment. The 
Government might quite well have legalised the Is, 2d. 
Income-tax without prejudicing the right which they claim to 
pass the contentious taxes later,—namely, the Land-taxes, the 
License-duties, and the super-tax. 


The other important event in the House of Lords was 
the alteration Lord Rosebery made in the Resolution 
which he will move on Monday week. That Resolution 
will now not only ask the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider the best means of reforming its 
organisation, so as to constitute a strong and efficient Second 
Chamber, but will add that in the event of the Motion being 
agreed to, Resolutions shall be moved. This means that if the 
House assents to the demand for reform, as undoubtedly it 
will, Lord Rosebery will bring forward, not a cut-and-dried 
scheme, but the broad principles upon which he, and we 
believe the Unionist leaders generally, are agreed. 

What will be the nature of Lord Rosebery’s proposals we 
do not know, but we sincerely trust that they will recog- 
nise the principles which have been already set forth in 
the Spectator. We recapitulate them here :—({1) That mere 
heredity—heredity without any other qualification—shall not 
in the future confer the right to sit in the Upper House. 
(2) That an elected element consisting of not less than half 
the House shall be introduced, based upon a democratic 
suffrage, either through direct election, or, if it be thought 
preferable, through indirect election, as in France, by the 
votes of the great Town and County Councils, and, in the 
case of the smaller counties and towns, of groups thereof. 
[ Whether the direct method, or the method which has proved 
so sound in France of election by County Councils, is chosen, 
we trust that a system of proportional representation will be 
adopted.] (3) That the elected Members of the House shall 
be chosen for a long period of years—say twelve—in order 
to give them the maximum of stability and independence. 
(4) That such portion of the Upper House as shall be drawn 
from the existing Heuse of Lords shall, in the greater part at 
any rate, consist of Peers who have earned their right to sit 
by service to the State. (5) That in future the possession of 
a peerage shall not prevent a Peer from seeking election 
either to the Lower or to the elected section of the Upper 





For once we find ourselves in hearty agreement with the 
Daily News, 


House. (6) That provision shall be made to employ the 
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Referendum to settle conditions of deadlock between the two 
Houses after the manner in which in the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitutional deadlocks are to be decided. 


In setting forth these principles, which we hope may be 
approve by the House of Lords, we have two comments to 
make. We are well aware that it may be said of indirect 
election by the County Councils that it would bring politics 
far more into county and municipal elections than at 
present. Men will tend to regard County and Town 
Councillors not merely as administrators, but also as men 
who choose the Upper House, and will therefore hold it 
necessary to vote on the party ticket rather than on the 
ground of personal capacity. That no doubt is an evil, but 
on the other hand indirect election has a good deal to be said 
for it. One point which appeals to us is the fact that it would 
not be necessary to divide the United Kingdom into new 
electoral areas, a matter always franght with much difficulty 
and with dangers of gerrymandering. 


The other comment which we must make concerns the 
problem whether the non-popularly elected section of the 
House should be chosen on the Senatorial basis—that is, the 
basis of the tenure of high office—or by election from the 
present House. For ourselves, we prefer tenure and status 
to internal election. We expect, however, that this is 
a matter upon which in the end a compromise will be 
arrived at, and both systems will be partially adopted. For 
such compromise there is undoubtedly a good deal to be said, 
for both systems have their advantages. Probably, also, a 
place will be found for a limited number of life-peerages, but 
these really come in under what we have termed the Senatorial 
system. The tenure of such peerages will, in fact, be 
analogous to the tenure of the office-holding Peers. 





The situation in Greece has improved during the week. A 
message from the Athens correspondent of the Times in 
Thursday’s paper says that the Military League will probably 
dissolve as soon as the Royal decree has been issued con- 
voking an Assembly for revising the Constitution. The chief 
danger in the Balkans at present is the tension between 
Turkey and Bulgaria. Two more Bulgarians have been 
executed in Macedonia by order of a Turkish Court-Martial. 
The correspondent says that before leaving Vienna on 
his way to St. Petersburg King Ferdinand stated that 
he would demand the intervention of Russia in order 
to end the intolerable state of affairs in Macedonia, 
which if it were allowed to go on much longer would end 
either in a war between Turkey and Bulgaria or a revolution 
in Bulgaria. One unnecessary cause of friction is the vague- 
ness of the frontier. This could be remedied in the ordinary 
way by a Commission, but we trust that the Powers will keep 
their eyes carefully on Macedonia. Now that the Cretan 
question is temporarily settled, Macedonia is undoubtedly the 
danger-spot in Europe. If Bulgaria took active measures 
there, Greece, quiet though she is at the moment, would 
probably be only too ready to avenge herself on Turkey. 





As the claim of China to the abolition of extra-territoriality 
is likely to be urged in the immediate future, the Times corre- 
spondent at Shanghai has done good service by emphasising 
the crying need of judicial reform throughout the Empire. 
How great that need is may be gathered from the statement 
of a native prisoner recently rescued by the united action of 
the Consular body and municipality of Shanghai from the 
tender mercies of the Shanghai City Magistrate. The man 
in question, who was arrested on the charge of illegally 
detaining a native title-deed—which he stoutly denied—was 
kept in prison for more than four months, during which time 
he was beaten with bamboos, receiving the first time seven 
hundred strokes, the second and third times two thousand, and 
the fourth time nine hundred. On three of these occasions 
he paid the lictors sums varying from 12 to 24 dollars to lay 
on their strokes lightly, but appears to have gained little 
from the outlay, and at his last beating fainted from the 
blows. Punishment by bamboo was solemnly abolished by 
Imperial Edict five years ago, but, according to the corre- 
spondent, it is as yet no man’s business from end to end of 
the Empire to see that any laws or regulations are observed, 
and patriots and reformers, in spite of all their fine talk, are 
dumb when they are thus flagrantly violated. While these 
“methods of barbarism” are in use China must not be 
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surprised to find her path to independence from the fore 


long and difficult. 7 





The controversy over the Prussian Franchise Bill is bein, 
continued hotly throughout Germany. Nor is it easy to see < 
the bitterness should disappear so long as the glaring contrast 
remains between the manhood suffrage of the Reichstag and 
the intolerant franchise of the Prussian Diet. The most 
remarkable contribution to the dispute during the week was 
described in the Times of Tuesday. It is an article in 
a South German review by Count Posadowsky, who was 
formerly Secretary for the Interior, and who was practi 
dismissed by Prince Bulow because he disapproved of the 
policy which crushed the Socialists in the elections of 1907, 
He was succeeded as Secretary for the Interior by the present 
Chancellor. Count Posadowsky says that a temper is rising 
which is not very friendly to the institutions of the Empire, 
He thinks that every one ought to recognise that under the 
Reichstag franchise a great work of civilisation has been 
accomplished, and that the Deputies returned by this 
franchise have never failed to vote the supplies necessary 
for the national defences. He holds it unwise to discredit 
such a franchise, and dangerous to suggest that some day a 
choice will have to be made between it and the interests of 
the Empire. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Asquith moved 
that till March 24th the Government should have all the 
time of the House. He described the business which must be 
done before then if government were not to come to a stand- 
still. He then reached the important part of his statement, 
On March 29th the Government would present their Resoln- 
tions affirming the necessity for excluding the House of Lords 
altogether from the domain of fimance, and inviting the 
House of Commons to declare that in the sphere of legislation 
the veto now possessed by the Lords should be so limited as 
to secure the predominance of the deliberate and considered 
will of the Commons within the lifetime of a single Parlia- 
ment. Further, it would be made plain that these changes 
were without prejudice to the substitution at a subsequent 
date of a democratic for an hereditary basis in the Second 
Chamber. As soon as these Resolutions had been agreed to, 
they would be submitted to the Lords, so as to bring the 
main principles which were at stake to an issue at the earliest 
possible moment. Ifthe Lords should accept the Resolutions, 
well and good; but whether they did or not, the Government 
regarded the principles which would be contained in these 
Resolutions as the first condition of the legislative dignity 
and utility of the Commons. “Upon the accomplishment of 
this task,” he said, “ we shall stake not only our fortunes, but 
our existence as a Government.” 


Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. Asquith, bantered the 
Government on being in no haste to press forward their 
Budget. The House of Lords had been roundly denounced 
for postponing the consideration of it for a few weeks, yet 
now the Government seemed to have no conception that they 
were under an obligation “to see that within the limits of 
each year the financial burden of each year shall be legally 
levied as well as legally imposed.” The explanation of the 
shelving of the Budget. was, of course, that the Prime Minister 
had discovered that there was a passionate desire to destroy 
the House of Lords, but not a passionate desire to pass “the 
People’s Budget.” Directly a Second Chamber referred a 
question to the people, and directly the answer was shown to 
be against the decision of the House of Commons, it was pro- 
claimed that all this was proof of an outrageous interference 
with the will of the democracy. It would not be easy to deal 
with “tacking” in a Resolution, but he hoped that in any 
case the definition of that word would not be left entirely to 
the discretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
well known that there had been divisions in the Cabinet, and 
the Prime Minister had clumsily tried to unite in holy 
matrimony two wholly incompatible principles,—the principle 
of a representative Second Chamber and the principle of the 
abolition of the veto. Altogether, Mr. Asquith’s speech was 
not likely to raise his reputation as a statesman. 





Mr. Redmond followed Mr. Balfour. On the main question 
on which the Government had been returned—the abolition 
of the Lords’ veto—he and his party were in whole-hearted 
agreement with the Liberals. He now adjured the Prime 
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Minister, who enjoyed a majority of one hundred and twenty- 
four on this particular point, to do nothing to weaken his 
mandate. The Irish Nationalists were willing to accept the 
Budget if the Government fulfilled their pledges. But it was 
not yet clear that the Government would do so. What would 
happen when the Resolutions on the relations of the two 
Houses were held up or rejected by the Lords? If Mr. 
Asquith intended in that event to ask for an exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, why could he not clearly say soP Again, 
if guarantees from the Crown were asked for and refused, 
did Mr. Asquith intend to remain in power? If satisfactory 
answers were given to these questions, and if meanwhile the 
Government would suspend the Budget, he would be quite 
satisfied. But if satisfactory answers were not given, his 
party would vote against the Motion. 


Lord Hugh Cecil said that Mr. Redmond desired a Con- 
stitutional outrage; hay was to be made of the Constitution 
while the setting sun of Radicalism still shone. The reform 
of the Lords was the solution of the whole difficulty, but “of 
all the silly proposals ever made, the proposal first to abolish 
the veto of the House of Peers, and then to reform its con- 
stitution, is the silliest.” Mr. Healy ridiculed the Opposition 
for practically supporting the Motion. If they believed the 
Budget was bad, and the House of Lords policy was bad, why 
did not they turn the Government out? Instead of doing so 
they were about to give the Government a reprieve till Easter. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain retorted that the Opposition desired 
nothing more than to join issue with the Government on the 
great questions of the Lords and the Budget, but they were 
influenced by the fact that the King’s government must be 
carried on. Mr. Lloyd George declared definitely that if the 
Resolutions were rejected by the Lords, and guarantees could 
not be obtained, the Government would resign. Eventually, 
after Mr. Bowles had remarked that “the Budget is dead,” 
the Prime Minister’s Motion was agreed to without a division 
while the Irish Nationalists were still discussing outside the 
House what course they should adopt. 


On Tnesday the House of Commons was occupied with 
financial business, which included the authorisation of further 
Treasury borrowings and of a suspension of the Sinking Fund. 
The attack upon the Government was opened by Sir F. 
Banbury, who declared that the course suggested “showed 
the confusion into which four and a half years of Liberal 
government had brought the finances of the country.” The 
debate was continued by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Lloyd George, who contended that the chaos 
was due to the unprecedented action of the other House in 
throwing out the Finance Bill. Of the other speakers, we 
may mention especially Lord Hugh Oecil, who when the 
House adjourned at a quarter to eight protested very effec- 
tively against the Government's pretence that there was no 
time before Easter even for regularising the collection of the 
Income-tax. Here the Government are guilty of a very great 
blunder. The country will never admit “temper” as a valid 
excuse in its rulers. 


The business on Wednesday included a vote for a 
Supplementary Navy Estimate of nearly £700,000. Mr. 
McKenna explained that more than two-thirds of this 
sum was due to expenditure incurred upon the four 
“contingent” ships which were authorised in July. The 
Government had given a pledge that the ships should be 
ready for commission by the end of March, 1912, and to make 
this certain it had been necessary to give certain orders as 
early as last December. The rest of the extra expenditure 
was owing to an acceleration in the construction of destroyers. 
Without opposing the vote, Mr. Lee pointed out that the 
time estimated for building the new ships made no allowance 
for any unforeseen delays, such as accidents or strikes, and 
also that whereas British shipbuilders took eighteen months 
in completing a destroyer, the Germans had been completing 
them regularly in less than eighteen months. After an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Lough to show that the expendi- 
ture was unnecessary, and a passage between Lord Charles 
Beresford and Mr. McKenna, the vote was agreed to without 
a division. 

The question of the salary of the President of the Local 
Government Board was once more raised in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, and although Mr. Asquith declared 








that “the matter was one for general assent,” no decision 
was apparently made. We feel that the time has come for 
settling the question without again putting Mr. Burns in the 
awkward position of being consulted upon it. After all, the 
adequate payment of such a great office is the concern of the 
whole House rather than of an individual. 








Lord Loreburn gave evidence at great length before the 
Royal Commission on the Selection of Justices of the Peace 
on Wednesday. The greatest difficulty was the political 
element. Recommendations had reached him direct from 
Members of Parliament, Liberal candidates, Trade-Unions, Co- 
operative Societies, and Temperance Societies, and he reckoned 
that about twenty thousand had been recommended but not 
appointed. To sift the applications he suggested that the 
Lord Chancellor in consultation with the Lords-Lieutenant 
should appoint local advisory committees of thoroughly 
impartial men. During his tenure of office the appointments 
had been about three Liberals to one Conservative, but, with 
the exception of about one in a hundred, they had been made 
with the concurrence of the Lord-Lieutenant. This showed 
that the Lords-Lieutenant did not object to the appointment 
of people who did not agree with them politically. Lord 
Loreburn’s evidence is all the more significant in view of 
the hostile criticism to which he has been subjected by the 
extremists of his own party. We have no hesitation in 
saying that he has earned the gratitude of the entire country 
by his refusal to regard the Bench as a party preserve. 


Addresses on behalf of the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York were presented on Tuesday to the King at Buckingham 
Palace. In his replies his Majesty cordially acknowledged 
the reference to his efforts as pacificator: “The concord of 
Christendom is unbroken, and rarely in history has the idea 
of war seemed more repulsive, or the desire for peace been 
more widely cherished throughout my Empire.” The King 
added that he looked forward to the approaching visit of the 
Prince of Wales to the United Colonies of South Africa “to 
set the seal upon the reconciliation for which both my Dutch 
and British subjects have faithfully laboured.” 


Lord Rayleigh’s lecture delivered yesterday week at tle 
Royal Institution on “Colours of Sea and Sky,” though 
too summarily reported in the papers, was of fascinating 
interest. Davy, Bunsen, Spring, and Aufsess were all 
satisfied that the colour of water was blue, but Lord 
Rayleigh’s own experiments supplied only a limited con- 
firmation of that view. For example, with carefully 
distilled water he got only the same degree of blueness 
as with the water from Capri and Suez, “which might 
complimentarily be called blue but rather was greenish 
blue,” while that from the Seven Stones Lightship, off the 
Cornish coast, gave a full green. What appears to be the 
intrinsic colour of the sea was often due to the reflection 
of the sky, or was affected by the colour of the bottom. 
Altogether, the men of science do not seem to have got 
beyond Homer, whose epithet yAaveés is probably as accurate 
as any colour-name that we now apply to the sea, Tennyson, 
however, gives a wonderfully accurate report on the facts 
when, describing the scenery of the Riviera, he speaks of 
“ bays the peacock’s neck in hue.” 


An interesting outcome of the open-air treatment of con. 
sumption is recorded by Lord Cheylesmore in an appeal 
published in Monday’s Times. Atthe Frimley Sanatorium the 
patients have memorialised the Committee, expressing their 
“unanimous and earnest desire to be allowed to build and 
equip a chapel by their own labour” as part of their physical 


treatment. As the ability of the patients has already been 
tested by the erection of a concrete reservoir and in other 
ways, the Committee have resolved to avail themselves of 


their offer, but £2,500 will be required for material. It is 
to be hoped that a liberal response may be made to this 
appeal, which Lord Cheylesmore issues as chairman of the 
Committee of Management from the Consumption Hospital, 
Brompton, 8.W. There is nothing of “the Government 
stroke” in the habits of the Frimley patients. They know 
the value of work. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. Feb. 10th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 811. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

“-_ can build nothing,” said the great Lord Halifax, 

the Lord Halifax of the Revolution of 1688, 
“upon a foundation of paradoxes.” The present Govern- 
ment appear to think differently, but before long, probably 
on or before the lst of April, they will find out their mis- 
take. Unquestionably the majority which gives them their 
power is built upon a paradox,—the paradox that you 
can eat your cake and have it, have your Budget and not 
pass it, destroy the House of Lords and reform it at 
the same time, establish an Irish Parliament and maintain 
the Union and the integrity of the United Kingdom. It 
is of little use, however, to argue whether paradoxes do 
or do not make good ground for the work of the builder. 
Time will show. At the present moment it is more profit- 
able to try to see what facts actually emerge from the 
existing situation. 

The first of these, in our opinion, is that the Budget 
is dead, though not yet buried. We know that this 
fact is hotly denied by many Liberals, and that they 
not only profess to believe, but, strange as it may seem, 
really do believe, that the Budget, against which there is 
» clear majority in the present House of Commons (a 
majority of about forty), will somehow or other, though 
no one exactly knows the day, the hour, or the means, 
get itself passed. No doubt miracles do occasionally 
happen in the House of Commons, and we should be 
loath to say that anything is impossible in the topsy- 
turvy political world in which we now live; but what we 
do assert is that if the men who dominate the situation 
do what they say they mean to do, and what impartial 
observers are obliged to admit they are bound to do, the 
Budget is dead and done with. Here are the plain facts. 
The Budget cannot pass unless Mr. Redmond and his 
followers allow it to pass,—by a majority of, say, thirty if 
they abstain from voting, or by a majority of, say, a 
hundred if they actually vote for it. But Mr. Redmond has 
told the Government and the House clearly that he dislikes 
the Budget, and that he can only allow it to pass ata 
certain price. That price is that the Government shall not 
merely give a start to their veto proposals, but that if, or 
rather when, those proposals are thrown out by the House 
of Lords, they shall obtain guarantees from the King 
which will enable them to convert the Resolutions at once 
into the law of the land. But we all know that it will 
be impossible for the King to give such guarantees. It 
would seem, then, that the Irish leader has adopted the 
device of the old lawyers of putting an impossible con- 
dition into a bond. For example, in the old days of legal 
fictions it was a common plan to insert in a bond the 
condition that such-and-such obligations should only 
arise “if John Stiles shall ride to Rome in three days.” 
The Irish have put into their bond, the bond conveying 
their contingent support to the Cabinet and the Budget, 
the condition that Mr. Asquith shall not only ride to 
Rome (or rather Windsor) in ten minutes, but that when 
he has got there he shall make himself Pope. But, it may be 
said, Mr. Asquith has changed his mind so often of late that 
when it comes to the question of asking for guarantees he 
will change it again, and, “ swearing he will ne’er consent,” 
will consent to ask the King to make Peers. Yet even 
assuming this change of attitude, there can only be one 
result,—namely, that Mr. Asquith’s request will be 
refused. In that case, what is bound to happen, unless 
a Coalition or Centre Ministry is formed, is another 
Dissolution. Mr. Balfour is not at all likely to take 
office, and if he did so he could do nothing but dissolve. 
Therefore the end must be Dissolution by one road as 
much as by the other. But if a Dissolution were to take 
place under these conditions, there would be no time to 
pass the Budget. The veto would be in front of it block- 
ing the path, and Mr. Redmond would be obliged to see 
to it that action was taken on the veto immediately. The 
reason for this is obvious. The nearer we get to a 
Dissolution, the more essential it is for Mr. Redmond 
and his followers that they should not be asked to allow 
the Budget to pass. They might conceivably run the 


risk of going to their Irish constituents a year hence 
with the odium upon them of having passed the Budget, 
for though the people of Ireland have long memories, 
even they forget. 


hat it is quite impossible for the 





Redmondites to do is to go to the country with their 
hands still red, as their rivals would put it, from the 
butchery of the true interests of the Irish people. “If we 
have got to go to the country, we must go without the 
brand of the Budget on our brows.” That, as far as 
we can see, is Mr. Redmond’s position. Therefore we 
hold it true to say that, short of a miracle, nothing cay 
save the Budget. In support of this view we may quote 
one new and significant fact. Thursday’s papers contain 
extracts from a letter by Mr. Redmond to the national 
treasurer of the United Irish League of America acknow. 
ledging a draft for £1,000 raised by Mr. Patrick Ford of 
the Irish World. (Mr. Patrick Ford, it may be remem. 
bered, was in the “eighties” the persistent advocate of 
war by dynamite and other “ mathels of barbarism.”] In 
the course of this letter Mr. Redmond says:—“ It seems 
as certain as anything in political life can be that before 
many weeks are over we will be once again in the middle 
of a General Election, and we are threatened on all sides 
with opposition in every Nationalist constituency.” Clearly 
this means that Mr. Redmond contemplates a Dissolution 
the moment the Lords have rejected the Veto Resolutions, 
and that means no Budget. 

If what we expect does happen, we shall not pretend 
to be anything but well pleased. As our readers know, 
though we disliked the increase of the Death-duties as 
likely to interfere with the accumulation of capital, and 
though we thought the licensing provisions, if sound 
in principle, unjust in certain particulars, our essential 
quarrel with the Budget was based upon the land clauses, 
In our opinion, the land clauses were objectionable in a 
high degree for the principles on which they were founded, 
for the manner in which those principles were exerted, 
and, still further, for the intolerable burden which the 
valuation of the land of the United Kingdom would have 
laid upon the country in general, and the holders of 
a certain kind of property in particular. The land valua- 
tion would have wasted ten or twelve millions of the money 
of the taxpayer, and probably a good deal more, and in 
addition must have cost the owners of landed property an 
equal, or probably a larger, sum out of their private 
pockets. Against this monstrous piece of injustice and 
extravagance we protested in season and out of season. If 
therefore the Land-taxes disappear, as we believe they will, 
we shall feel profoundly relieved. The notion that it is 
right to tax people not because they are rich, but because 
their money happens to be invested in a particular kind 
of property, is not only grossly unjust to individuals, but 
is fraught with the gravest peril to the material interests 
of the State. We have not, of course, forgotten the 
proverb of crying before one is out of the wood. But at 
any rate it is safe to say that if the Budget disappears, 
and with it the Land-taxes, the country will have escaped 
a great disaster. 

If we are right in what we have written above, not only 
is the Budget dead, but there will be a Dissolution, as 
Mr. Redmond says, “ before many weeks are over.” In 
addition to this, it is by no means improbable that the 
Cabinet will come to grief over the Resolutions dealing 
with the House of Lords question. It is assumed by the 
Radical Press and Radical speakers that the moderates in 
the country and the Liberal Party have been entirely beaten, 
and that the proper interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s speech 
on Monday is as follows :—‘ The Government are going to 
concentrate upon the veto, and the question of reform is 
to be left over till the Greek Kalends, or, in Parlia- 
mentary phraseology, till next year. The moderates have 
been entirely beaten on the question of reform, and the 
House of Lords is to be only emasculated, reference to 
reform next year being merely put in to soothe the feelings 
and save the face of certain members of the Cabinet.” No 
doubt Mr. Asquith’s words lend themselves to this inter- 
pretation. It may be noted, however, that there is a school 
among those who busy themselves with the interpretation 
of Ministerial utterances, after the manner of Biblical or 
classical experts, who declare that this view is entirely 
mistaken, and that if Mr. Asquith’s words are. read care- 
fully enough it will be seen that the Radicals are as 
mistaken on this occasion as they were when they imagined 
that the now famous passage in the Albert Hall speech 
was meant as a pledge that the Ministry would not stay in 
office unless the King would consent to give a guarantee 
in regard to the creation of Peers. It was wittily said of 
Mr. Gladstone that the path of his oratory was like the 
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trail of an Arctic explorer. In the course of his speeches 
he prepared elaborate caches in which he deposited things 
for future use, and then covered them with the snow of 
words. He could when : return to these caches 
and dig up what he had hidden there. So now it is 
suggested that in Mr. Asquith’s speech of Monday there 
is a cache which may be cng “p at the end of the month 
when the Prime Minister needs what is contained therein. 
We shall not attempt to decide the knotty point as to what 
Mr. Asquith’s words really mean. We may as well, how- 
ever, set them forth verbatim. Our readers may find it an 
interesting game to see whether they can discover in these 
words, which certainly bear the appearance of being 
“settled by counsel,” something which, though they now 
appear to “dish” the moderates in the party, will in the 
end “dish” the Radicals :— 


“Immediately on its reassembly [after Easter], subject, of 
course, always—I must make that safeguarding provision—to un- 
foreseen exigencies, we shall present our proposals with regard to 
the relations between the two Houses of Parliament, and present 
them in the first instance, as I have already intimated, in the form 
of Resolutions. Those Resolutions will, I hope and believe, be both 
few and simple. They will affirm—I am eo in general 
terms—the necessity for excluding the House of al ther 
from the domain of finance. They will ask this House to declare 
that in the sphere of legislation the power of veto at present 
possessed by the House of Lords shall be so limited in its exercise 
as to secure the predominance of the deliberate and considered 
will of this House within the lifetime of a single Parliament. 
Further, it will be made plain that these Constitutional changes 
are without prejudice to and contemplate in a subsequent year 
the substitution in our Second Cham of a democratic for an 
hereditary basis. If this House should assent to the Resolutions 
a Bill to give effect to them will without delay be introduced. 

Lorp Hue Cxciu.—Not the proposals for reform ? 

Mr. Asquita.—The operative pro 

Lorp Hue Cxrcin.—The academic proposals will not be 
included ? 

Mr. Asquitn.—We shall see whether they are academic when 
the time comes. The Bill will give effect to the operative parts of 
the Resolutions. But without waiting for that Bill to pass 
through all its stages in this House, we have come to the conclu- 
sion—and in this respect only I have to vary what I said about 

rocedure a week ago—that in order to avoid waste of time and 
sme and to bring the main issue to a trial and conclusion at 
the earliest possible moment, the Resolutions so assented to by 
this House will be submitted to the House of Lords. If that 
House agrees with them, well and ; but whether it does or 
whether it does not, we—I mean his Majesty’s Government— 
regard the placing with all possible promptitude upon the statute- 
book of provisions which will set free this House from the veto of 
the House of Lords, not only as the first condition of the legisla- 
tive dignity and utility of the House of Commons, but as our own 
primary and paramount duty. In the prosecution of that course, 
we shall adopt all such measures within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion as seem to us proper and adequate, and upon its successful 
accomplishment we stake not only our fortunes, but our existence 
as a Government.” 


For ourselves, we can only say that the art of Asquithian 
interpretation is entirely beyond us; but then so is a great 
deal both in statement and comment at the present time 
in other quarters. For example, the British Weekly of 
Thursday, March 3rd, contains a long article entitled “On 
the Edge of the Precipice” which ends with the following 
cryptic utterance :— 

“Lady Granville, in her Letters from Paris, tells us of a plain- 
speaking Englishman who said to a lady who recounted the result 
of her bargaining in the Palais Royal, ‘You have been diddled, 
most thoroughly diddled!’ It takes the energy out of us if we 
think that our leaders are Gallios or bunglers. Since our horses 
were over, in the branches of the olive-tree overhanging the sea, 
we cannot be quite sure of them all at once. They must give us 
time and they must show that they have profited. They must 
take counsel not only with Labourists and with Nationalists, but 
with their own followers. If they manage to rid of certain 
members of the Cabinet, we fancy they will be all the stronger. 
All will come right. The Progressives will present a solid front 
to the foe, and sooner rather than later they will win. 

Above all, perhaps, it should be remembered that everything is 
not known. We wrote years ago about THE ONE FACT MORE. 
We can only give our opinion on the materials before us. A single 
fact might completely alter our view, and that fact is hidden from 
us. Behind all these stumblings and blunderings there must be 
something. Our leaders, with hardly an exception, are good and 
true men, and the more kindly interpretation of their action is 
almost certainly the more accurate. One thing we will venture 
to say: The One Fact More is not the King.” 


What all this is about, and especially the last paragraph, 
we are absolutely ata loss to say. It only produces in our 
mind the effect of Mrs. Gamp’s immortal speech which 
begins “ Naming no names,” &c. Here, however, there is 
room for another game. The Liberal leaders, we are told, 
are all good and true men, “with hardly an exception.” 








Who, we wonder, is the exception; or is “hardly” an 
adverb of multitude ? 

One word more. We may note that the British 
Weekly gives in special black type the following quotation 
from Mr. Asquith’s answer to the Scottish heckler 
who asked him what the Government were going to do to 
improve the House of Lords:—‘ We are not going to 
improve the House of Lords at all. What we are going to 
do is to deprive the House of Lords of its veto.” We are 
not surprised that in view of this answer many Radicals 
are now wondering what is the difference between reforma- 
tion and improvement. Can one be reformed without being 
improved ? If so, the process is rather a cynical one for 
a Minister to enter upon. But we must stop, for mysti- 
fication is contagious, and we feel ourselves looms as 
cryptic as Mr. Asquith or the British Weekly. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE DALAT LAMA. 


HE flight of the Dalai Lama to India has taken 
people by surprise chiefly because since 1904, when 
the Younghusband Expedition went to Lhasa, Englishmen 
have thought very little about the affairs of Tibet. If 
after that expedition they expected the Tibetans to give 
any more trouble to the Government of India, their anxiet 
was removed by the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1906, 
when Great Britain bound herself not to meddle with 
Tibet, and by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, 
when Great Britain and Russia both promised to respect 
the suzerainty of China over Tibet. Yet a network of 
Treaties set round and about an unquiet State by its 
neighbours cannot provide against trouble which comes 
from within it. An upheaval in a quarter which was 
supposed to be finally at rest is commonly exaggerated, 
because it is in the nature of a disappointment. That is 
certainly true of the present trouble in Tibet. We think if 
the situation is examined carefully, it will be admitted that 
although the centre of gravity to the North-East of India is 
apparently about to be shifted, there is no reason to fear that 
the administration of the frontier districts will become more 
difficult. We are rather inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that if China makes her suzerainty over Tibet more of a 
reality than it has been for a long time, the Government 
of India will profit by having as their immediate neigh- 
bour a Power whose methods are better understood and 
more easily calculable than those of the Tibetan Lamas. 

We print elsewhere an interesting letter from a corre- 

ndent who finds in the present events a direct result of 
the defeat of Russia by Japan and of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. Now that China is no longer in fear of Russia, 
she is determined, says our correspondent, to recover in 
Tibet the prestige which had dwindled away in an extra- 
ordinary manner. We have no doubt that our corre- 
spondent is right, for many minor signs and tokens might 
be cited in confirmation. Indeed, the arrival of more than 
a thousand Chinese troops at Lhasa, which was mentioned 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday as having been 
the immediate cause of the Dalai Lama’s flight, is sufficient 
proof in itself of the intentions of China. China clearly 
wishes—though we cannot estimate the degree of her 
resolution—to reassert herself in Tibet. Yet we are able 
to examine the route by which the Dalai Lama has fled 
from Lhasa to India, and by which, as our correspondent 
says, a Chinese army might some day march to the frontier, 
without any alarm. After all, Tibet has always belonged 
to China, and even if China introduced a large army of 
occupation, we could not pretend to regard it with the sort 
of apprehension which used to cause sleepless nights to 
some people when the Indian frontier was thought to be 
continually menaced by Russia. Suppose the worst ; 
suppose—a considerable supposition, of course—that China 
me her power a reality over almost the whole of Central 
Asia. What would happen would be that the interests of 
Russia and France would be threatened as much as our 
own, and the need for preserving the Triple Entente would 
become more obvious than ever. Our relations with 
Russia, in fact, in that part of the world would have 
passed from hostility through the stage of neutrality to a 
positive and active co-operation. That is a result which 
we should welcome. 

It is difficult even to guess the recent state of feeling in 
Tibet towards the Dalai Lama, but it is possible that for 
some time it has been rather like that towards an absentee 
landlord in Ireland. When Sir Francis Younghusband 
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was marching on Lhasa in 1904 the Dalai Lama fled, and 
he returned to Lhasa only about two months ago. Duri 
his wanderings he visited Peking, where, as head of the 
Buddhist religion, he had to be received with honours, 
which are supposed to have cost the Chinese Imperial 
Exchequer a good deal of money. While little has 
been known about the Dalai Lama himself, for more 
than five years there have been signs that all was 
not well with the affairs of Tibet. In January 
the Times announced that a general committee of 
Tibetans had arrived at Calcutta in order to send a 
petition to Peking about their grievances. They com- 
plained that the Buddhist religion was being treated with 
contumely ; that the Chinese Ambans, who stand for the 
suzerainty of China at Lhasa, had desecrated and destroyed 
monasteries; and that non-Buddhist Chinese troops had 
been pillaging and oppressing the country. It must not 
be supposed that the Dalai Lama has fled merely because 
Chinese troops have arrived at his capital. There are 
always Chinese troops there. But the total Chinese garrison 
of the country does not amount normally to much more than 
four thousand men, and only a few of these are kept at the 
capital. When, therefore, more than a thousand troops 
arrived suddenly at Lhasa, he concluded that thev had a 
definite mission from the Chinese Government, which was 
nothing less than the deposition of himself. It must be 
remembered that the Dalai Lama has given the Imperial 
Government a good deal of trouble by his intrigues. 
And when the Chinese reflect that he has been allowed to 
reign much longer than his predecessors, they may well 
think that the time has come, on his return to his capital, 
to put a period to the mischief. The Chinese Government 
will feel much more comfortable when they have a child 
once again established at Lhasa as the embodiment of 
holiness and authority. No doubt the new Dalai Lama 
will be chosen very shortly. The mode of succession is 
very curious. The new ruler, who is both priest and 
King, is chosen by lot, and the lot is supposed unerringly 
to fall upon the child into whom the spirit of the last ruler 
has passed. We believe that a Chinese Amban presides 
over the urn, and conceivably this mysterious arbitrament is 
not unaffected by his presence. Hitherto the Dalai Lama 
has not generally lived to reach years of discretion. 

It would be quite intelligible if our opinion that the 
turn of events may be viewed with serenity were not 
accepted in India. The tendency of Indian officials has 
always been towards a desire to work in a vacuum, or at 
all events in isolation. They wish that States with which 
they have diplomatic relations should not be their 
immediate neighbours. They say :—‘* We can get on well 
enough with China, for example, so long as there is a 
buffer-State like Tibet between her and us. But if her 
frontier marches with ours, things will be very different. 
The danger will be that Indian interests will be sacrificed 
because China has to be placated by the Foreign Office in 
some other part of the world,—in Hong-kong, or perhaps in 
Australia or New Zealand.” All that we can say in answer 
to that argument is :—‘ At all events we must wait and 
see. We cannot protect ourselves against very nebulous 
risks. China has every right to act upon her title of 
possession in Tibet, and British policy can consistently be 
only one of strict neutrality.” We do not forget that we 
have thrown a protecting arm across Sikkim and Bhutan; 
that those countries voluntarily approved and aided the 
Younghusband Expedition to Lhasa; and that both of 
them could claim our help if China pressed hardly upon 
their frontiers. But we think on the whole that China 
is distinctly not “out for trouble.” She is bringing 
herself nearer to India; but if she is in a sense more 
formidable to us, we are also more formidable to 
her. Chinese statesmen must know perfectly well that 
we have no designs whatever on their country. It follows 
that the last thing they should naturally desire is to create 
claims upon them,—claims that we should be able to 

rosecute much more easily than formerly. A certain 
erment among Indian Buddhists, and throughout Sikkim 
and Bhutan, where the State religion is Buddhism, is 
indeed conceivable ; but we shall discharge all our obliga- 
tions if we offer a safe sanctuary to fugitives without 
attempting to coerce China to retire from Tibet or to 
encourage Tibet to resist China. Possibly we should offer 
a rather higher subsidy to the Bhutanese, who get very 
little from us. The susceptibilities of Indian Buddhists 
are no doubt our concern but, in a general way, we should 








confine our intervention to urging humanity and con. 
siderateness upon China, and to safeguarding those who 
seek shelter in any territory under British protection, 





A CENTRE PARTY AND ITS AIMs. 


[T anything be needed to prove the necessity for 

organising moderate opinion throughout the country 
it is the spectacle now presented by the House of 
Commons. That House, as everybody ought to know 
was originally called into being some six centuries ago for 
the purpose of providing a revenue for carrying on the 
government of the country. It has since acquired other 
duties and other powers, but the primary duty has never 
passed from it, and ought never to be forgotten. Yet at 
the present moment the House of Commons is failing to 
discharge that duty. With a few exceptions, no taxes are 
being collected except such taxes on commodities as are 
being voluntarily paid by wholesale dealers in order to 
avoid commercial confusion. The Income-tax, the main. 
stay of our revenue, is not being collected because the 
House of Commons refuses to give authority for its 
collection. 

This refusal of the House of Commons to discharge its 
very first duty is purely the outcome of the working of our 
a of government. The majority is of course 
opposed to Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, and therefore that 
Budget cannot be passed; but there would be a majority in 
favour of legalisimg the Income-tax and other non- 
contentious taxes were it not for the fact that if the 
Government were to consent to this step, they would 
confess the failure of their Budget, and so be discredited 
throughout the country. The result would be that their 
party would suffer, and as the party system compels them 
to think of their party interests before everything else, the 
financial needs of the country are cynically sacrificed. 

This disregard of public duty would be less likely to 
occur if there existed in the constituencies a body of 
well-organised opinion determined to insist that national 
considerations shall take precedence of the interests of 
rival parties. At present no. such body of opinion has 
been organised because moderate men have found it easier 
to drift backwards and forwards between the two parties 
rather than to assert their own independence. If they 
continue to do so, it is certain that the interests of the 
country will more and more become the sport of un- 
scrupulous politicians. Within the memory of men of 
middle age the intensity of party spirit has immensely 
increased, and there is every sign that it will go on 
increasing. Each of the two parties is becoming more 
and more intolerant of any divergence from the views laid 
down by the party leaders. These views, in turn, are 
dictated not by national but by party necessities. The 
object of each leader is to put forward a programme which 
will constitute an effective rallying cry for his side. The 
effect of the programme upon the welfare of the nation is 
an altogether secondary consideration, which may or may 
not even cross the mind of the politician. But men who 
love their country loathe these party cries ; for they know 
that such cries are largely false, and are intended to tickle 
the ears of the groundlings rather than to appeal to the 
reason of the thoughtful. In any case, they are always 
grossly exaggerated, representing facts in untrue propor- 
tion in order to produce an effect upon the popular 
mind. 

It is easier to see the evil than to discover a means of 
escape. Ultimately there can be no escape unless men of 
moderate opinion and patriotic instincts will bestir them- 
selves. A country has the government which it deserves, 
and if those who love their country will not work for good 
government they must submit to be governed badly. 
Assuming, however, that there is a large number of people 
throughout the country quite willing to work for the 
organisation of moderate opinion, the question naturally 
arises how they can best make their work efficient. Even 
under our existing electoral system they could do much. 
Two or three hundred men banded together in every con- 
stituency to insist that patriotism should take precedence 
of party would be able to exert a tremendous influence on 
both the rival caucuses. If such a body of organised 


opinion did nothing else, it would act as a useful counter- 
— to the Labour Party. At present the Labour Party 

appens to be in very close alliance with the Liberal Party, 
but there is no love lost between the two, and the alliance 
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only exists because Labour has so far been able to 
extort its own terms from the Liberals. A time might 
easily come when the Labour Party would find it more 

rofitable to sell its support to what was once the Con- 
servative Party. The support of the Labour orf is 
perennially up to auction ; it will go to the highest bid er ; 
and consequently each party is tempted to make a bid. 
The existence of a Centre Party, even in a rudimentary 
condition, would make rival politicians use before 
attempting to buy what in essence is a Socialist vote. 
Thus a Centre Party could, even under present con- 
ditions, justify its existence, and do something to rescue 
the country from the consequences of the unscrupulous 
warfare of party politicians. 

As long, however, as our present electoral system 
continues it will always be extremely difficult for any 
central organisation to maintain an independent exist- 
ence between the contending party caucuses. The only 
way, as we urged three weeks ago, in which a Centre 
Party can be made both strong and effective is through 
the adoption of the system of proportional representation. 
Without that system it would, except in very rare cases, 
be impossible to secure representation in Parliament 
for men of moderate opinion. In most single-Member 
constituencies the men who are willing to stand aside 
from the bi-party system for the sake of the national 
welfare are not sufficiently numerous to elect a candidate 
of their own. If, however, a number of single-Member 
constituencies are grouped together so as to form one large 
constituency, then the collective vote of the moderate men 
would be sufficient to return one Member, and under the 
system of proportional representation would be able to do 
so. That is why proportional representation is essential 
to the efficacy of a Centre Party. Reciprocally, the 
existence of a Centre Party is essential to the effective 
working of proportional representation, for without an 
organised party to arrange meetings and to conduct a 
canvass no candidate is able to collect sufficient votes to 
carry him into Parliament. In a democratic electorate 
organisation is absolutely essential. Thus the idea of a 
Centre Party and the idea of proportional representation 
are mutually dependent ; one cannot effectively exist with- 
out the other. Nor need we waste time in quarrelling as 
to which should come first. In effect both must come 
together, and both depend on the enthusiasm and patriotism 
of the men of moderate opinion. This at any rate is 
certain: that until the demand for proportional repre- 
sentation is supported by a large body of organised opinion 
in the country it will not be conceded. Neither of the two 
traditional parties wants it; it would cut across their line 
of country, and absolutely destroy the system upon which 
they thrive. 

So far we have only considered the effect of a Centre 
Party upon the House of Commons, and the means by 
which that effect can best be attained. No thoughtful 
man, however, who is not blinded by party passion would 
consent fora moment to hand over the destinies of the 
country to a single Chamber, even if elected on the system 
of proportional representation. There is always a danger 
that a single Chamber may place its own corporate interests 
above those of the country. It might, in a word, forget 
that it is only a trustee for the nation. That is why it is 
unperative to have a Second Chamber which shall possess 
the power of referring any question to the electors them- 
selves. Even a weak Second Chamber is better than none 
at all, but the ideal at which we should aim is to create a 
Second Chamber which by itself would command so much 
respect as to secure independent authority for its decisions. 
Failing this independent authority, a Second Chamber 
always hesitates to exert its power. Conscious of its own 
weakness, it is afraid of criticism. 

These, then, are the objects upon which men of moderate 
opiion ought now to concentrate their efforts,—the forma- 
tion of a Centre Party, the establishment of proportional 
representation, the strengthening of the Second Theaieen, 
and the appropriate and carefully guarded use of the 
Referendum. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
W E cannot attempt to give a summary of the 
exceedingly interesting and important evidence 
that has been laid before the Royal Commission on the 
law of divorce now sitting at Winchester House under 








the chairmanship of Lord Gorell. We desire, how- 
ever, to draw attention to one or two aspects of that 
evidence, and to make some comment thereon, though we 
recognise, of course, that such comment cannot be anything 
but tentative in character till all the evidence has been 
taken and the Commissioners have made their Report. 
The first thing that emerges from the evidence so far is 
the absolute necessity, quite apart from all religious con- 
siderations, of maintaining the marriage-tie, and thereby 
providing a firm basis for the family. All the evidence, 
a given by men of widely different views, has been in 
this direction. For example,on Tuesday Mr. Tijou, the High 
Bailiff of the Bow and West Ham County Court, pointed 
out how the children of the irregular unions, which are 
comparatively common amongst a section of the East End 
population, are much worse treated than the children of 
married couples. Such ill-treatment, he declared, could 
not be attributed to the greater poverty of the people 
who maintained the irregular unions, for many of the 
men were earning good In the interests of both 
the poor and the well-to-do, and of the State as a whole, 
it is essential that the law should in the future, as it has 
done in the past, do everything possible to maintain the 
institution of marriage. To say this is not, of course, to 
assent to the doctrine that marriage must be in every case 
indissoluble. In our opinion, human experience shows 
that the marriage-tie can be best maintained in vigour and 
respect if, under certain rigidly guarded limitations, a 
Court of Law is able to dissolve marriage and to allow 
remarriage. A marriage, from the point of view of the 
law, is a contract, though no doubt a contract blessed and 
hallowed by the Christian religion. The essence of that 
contract is sexual faithfulness. There are other promises 
made by the contracting parties, but here is the predomi- 
nant condition. If this condition is violated, either party 
to the contract should have the right, if he or she so 
desires, to dissolve the bond. Whether there are any other 
conditions, such as hopeless insanity, wilful and sustained 
desertion, or long terms of imprisonment, which may be 
regarded as tantamount to desertion, we do not intend 
to discuss on the present occasion. We may say for 
ourselves, however, that we are strongly inclined to the 
view that marriages should be indissoluble except on the 
ground of a breach of the essential portion of the contract 
through sexual unfaithfulness. 

As far as we are able to judge, the evidence that 
has been given before the Royal Commission tends to 
support the view that the law of England, which is, in 
effect, to make marriage dissolvable only on the ground 
of infidelity, is thoroughly sound except in one particular. 
The law as it at present exists, owing to what we 
believe to be an unfortunate heritage from the old 
ecclesiastical law, is not just as between the sexes. 
Absolute —— before the law should, in our opinion, be 
established. When we say this it must not be sup 
that we are blind to the difference in degree of culpability 
between the offence of unfaithfulness when committed by 
amanorawoman. We hold, however, that the witnesses 
who dweit upon this difference by no means made out the 
case for inequality. They were suffering, we believe, from 
a confusion of thought. No doubt there is, as we have 
said, a difference in the degree of culpability, and 
the woman is the more culpable, but there is no fear 
of this difference not being recognised by public opinion 
and by women themselves. No one for a moment suggests 
that women should be obliged to regard unfaithfulness in 
the husband as as grave an offence as unfaithfulness in 
the wife, or that they should be compelled to seek divorce 
because of it. We may be sure that, considering how 
vastly important is the maintenance of the family tie 
to the woman, women will always be more loath than 
men to have recourse to their right to claim a dissolution 
of marriage. But though women would often be most 
unwise to stand on their rights in this respect, and should 
recognise what the public opinion of the world has 
always recognised and will continue to recognise— 
namely, the lesser culpability of the man—they ought 
to have the power to decide for themselves whether 
they will or will not exercise their rights. Not only 
equity but public morals demand that the law should 
not make the distinction it now makes. To argue that 
a change in the law would act as an incitement to women 
to obtam divorces when they had much better not do so 
is, in our opinion, unsound. Economic prudence and the 
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intense desire of the woman to keep the family together as 
her best strength and refuge will always, we believe, 
operate to prevent women from being unduly incited to take 
divorce proceedings merely because they have the right to 
take them. Instinctively, too, they know that the offence 
in a woman is less venial. On the other hand, the present 
state of the law does to some extent operate, we will not 
say as an incentive to unfaithfulness in men, but in 
the direction of making men feel that unfaithfulness 
to their marriage-vows is a matter which need not 
trouble them very greatly, and ought to be condoned. 
The law ought not to put them in a position to say 
that they owe their immunity, not to the forgiveness 
of the wife, but to a special privilege accorded to the 
husband by the law of the land. Instead of the 
placing of the sexes on an equality having a tendency to 
encourage divorce, we believe that it would discourage the 
creation of conditions which now very often lead ultimately 
to that cruelty and desertion which bring the rights of the 
wife into existence. Though the wife will be very largely 
restrained from recourse to divorce owing to acts of un- 
faithfulness without cruelty or desertion, it should be clear 
that the man owes his immunity to the woman’s forgiveness 
and not to his legal rights. 

Another question of very great importance which has been 
touched on in the evidence is the question whether proof 
of both sides having been guilty of infidelity should neces- 
sarily debar either party to the marriage from claiming that 
it be dissolved. There is unquestionably a great deal to be 
said for the principle that those who seek the aid of the 
Courts should come with clean hands; but we cannot help 
thinking that the present state of the law is unsatisfactory, 
and that it might be possible to amend it here without any 
danger of encouraging collusion. Weadmit, however, that 
the point is one of considerable difficulty, and one upon 
which the decision of the Royal Commission, who will have 
heard all the evidence obtainable, should be awaited with 
great interest. Yet another point which has come out 
strongly is the evil of separation. Obviously there are cases 
where it is impossible to avoid separation, even though 
there may be no cause for divorce ; but we cannot disguise 
from ourselves that when separation is in fact divorce 
without the right of remarriage, it brings very great evils 
in its train,—evils so great that the law should do its best 
in every way to discourage such separations. 

A further point of great interest raised has been that 
connected with the reporting of divorce proceedings. 
Without taking an over-squeamish view of such matters, 
it must be admitted that the verbatim reporting of 
Divorce Court evidence is demoralising, not merely on 
the ground that the publication of obscene details is 
degrading, but because, as Mr. Rose, the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate, one of the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission, said, it suggests to younger persons the 
damnable doctrine that “others do it.” On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the publicity given to 
divorce proceedings does act as a deterrent to divorce, 
and anything in the nature of a deterrent is to be 
encouraged. We must keep always before us the desire of 
the law that neither husband nor wife should use lightly 
or precipitately his or her rights in the matter of divorce. 
We can hardly doubt that there are thousands of 
men and women now living together and keeping their 
families intact, to the benefit of the State, who in 
the past were tempted to obtain a dissolution of 
marriage, but who refrained from yielding to the 
temptation because of their dislike of the publicity that 
must be involved. We dread the results of people being 
able to say in the future :—‘ Everything is kept so quiet 
now that no one need be ashamed of appearing in the 
Divorce Court. None of the sordid details will come 
out, and all that people will know is that the marriage 
between Mr. and Mrs. has been dissolved.” And 
here again we may hope that the Commissioners 
will be able to recommend some system under which, 
while the deterrent and antiseptic provided by the 
publication of reports is maintained, the demoralisation 
of the general public caused by such reports will 
be reduced to a minimum. We have ourselves always 
inclined to the view that the Judge, just as he may 
now decide to hear certain evidence in camera, might, 
without going to that length, be entitled to say to 
the reporters in Court that such-and-such a piece of 
evidence is not to be reported, and that if after this 











warning a report is published, he will regard it as 
contempt of Court, to be summarily punished by fine 
or imprisonment as he may direct. There may be 
objections to such a proposal which we do not see, but 
at any rate we trust that it may be considered by the 
Commissioners. 

Before we leave the subject we had better add that we 
do not mean to throw our columns open to a discussion of 
the points raised by us. The pressure upon our space 
owing to the political crisis would make it impossible for 
us to print letters on this matter even if such publication 
could be shown to serve a useful purpose,—a result of 
which we are by no means sure. 








PUBLIO GIFTS. 
ORD ROSEBERY’S splendid gift of his villa at 
Posilippo as a summer residence for the British 
Ambassador in Italy makes us wonder whether gifts of this 
sort are recognised sufficiently by the nation, and whether 
Englishmen are encouraged as much as they might be to 
render such services to the State. For a valuable and useful 
gift is a real service to the State; and yet it is not generally 
applauded like other services from which it differs in degree 
but not in kind. A man wins fame, and of course deserves it, 
by devoting all his energy to the public service, or by risking 
his life for his country. It does not come in every one’s way 
to do that. But there are thousands of men who are rich 
enough by inheritance, or have done well enough in business, 
to be the benefactors of the State, even after providing hand- 
somely for their children. We do not say that the State 
should strike a cynical bargain with its benefactors, making 
it known that honours are to be bought by benefactions. 
It will be said that there is enough of buying honours 
already according to an unproclaimed but well-under- 
stood tariff. Perhaps there is an arguable case, even so, 
for some men who profit by this easy route to public 
position; for there are conceivably some who subscribe to 
their party funds believing that through their party alone can 
they save the State, and who have no thought of what 
advantages they may get themselves. And if their party 
leaders—who presumably also believe that by them alone can 
the State be saved—do not reward them as the depositaries 
and representatives of public virtue, who should? Virtue, 
indeed, though rare, may be found everywhere, but we need 
not argue the ethics of the purchase of titles. We are con- 
cerned here with the importance of making it plain that 
public gifts are a genuine way of helping the State, and with 
the question of how they should be acknowledged,—how an 
incentive can be offered to the “power of dole and donative,” 
as Bacon called it, without demoralising the whole class of 
public donors. And we would emphasise in particular the 
value of that class of gifts to which Lord Rosebery’s contribu- 
tion belongs. Men give generously, we know, to charities, 
hospitals, and so forth. But there is a kind of gift 
which adorns and dignifies the State, and which the 
State may, nevertheless, not be justified in buying freely 
for itself. 

Some Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge have a practice 
of holding a thanksgiving service every year when the names 
of their benefactors are read out. These men had nothing to 
gain from their Colleges, for Colleges cannot bestow honours 
as a University itself can. Their gifts were an act of filial 
piety, and their names are not forgotten by the authorities 
of the Colleges, although most of them have never been heard 
of by the fleeting generations of undergraduates. It would 
not be possible for the State to have the roll of its bene- 
factors publicly read out at certain times, even though it 
should be a roll, not of great statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, 
but of those who had given to the State the equivalents of the 
plate, the buildings, or the scholarship funds which are given 
to Colleges. But why should not the State in the case of a 
particularly valuable gift accord to the donor the thanks of 
Parliament? Noman can have a higher honour than that. 
If the same recognition which was bestowed on Wellington 
and Nelson for their victories, and on great administrators 
for their labours abroad, were open to donors to the State, the 
class of donors would be dignified, and its ranks, we should 
expect, enormously swelled. Very few men could aspire to 
the thanks of Parliament, but all would know that in their 
humble way they were doing what in its highest form was 
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ranked with the greatest possible service to the country. 
Magnum donum, magna gratia should be at least as true as 
vile donum, vilis gratia. It would soon be perfectly well 
understood that the class of donors which we are imagining 
would be paid back in public consideration and esteem. The 
principle that he who gives public gifts should receive public 
honour is laid down in “ Piers Plowman,” and therefore has a 
literary pedigree. 

But this is not the only way in which donors should be 
encouraged to come forward. There are ways less direct, but 
not less effectual. Those, for example, who leave pictures to 
the nation are in the nature of things men who desire to be 
assured that every precaution shall be taken to treat their 
pictures with proper care, and to secure that they shall be 
shown to the greatest advantage to the public for whose 
benefit they are bequeathed. For an illustration of how not 
to encourage donors we need not look further than the 
management of the National Gallery some years ago, when 
the building with its priceless treasures was for a long time 
in continual danger from the inflammable buildings behind it. 
Any owner of pictures who had thoughts of giving them to 
the nation might have been excused for refusing to submit 
them to such risks. That danger has happily been removed, 
but the lesson is worth remembering. Another way in which 
the State should encourage the private donor is by a 
rearrangement of the Death-duties. Unless we are mistaken, 
as the law stands at present the value of any gift bequeathed 
to the nation is reckoned in with the other personalty of the 
donor for the purpose of estimating the scale on which the 
duties are to be paid. We hold that anything left to the 
nation should be expressly excluded from thus ranking with 
the rest of the personalty. 

Every one who has seen Lord Rosebery’s villa at Posilippo, 
and has marked its incomparable position and the exquisite 
views of Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples, need not be told 
that it is a gift of high worth. The fees of nearly three 
thousand pounds which have to be paid for its transference 
suggest its material value. The staff of the Embassy in 
Rome have to carry on their diplomatic work during the 
early autumn in most undesirable, and even dangerous, con- 
ditions. Therefore there has long been a need for a house 
not too far from the capital which could be used as the house 
at Therapia, open to the breezes that sweep down the 
Bosphorus from the Black Sea, is used by the staff of 
the Embassy at Constantinople. Lord Rosebery could 
scarcely have set a better example, and we hope it will be 
followed. 

The encouragement of public gifts which are not in their 
nature charitable, but go to increase the splendour and 
amenity of the State rather than to help the poor and the 
deserving, is necessary in America as well as in England. 
Americans give to Universities, hospitals, and similar institu- 
tions on a scale of munificence which can only be described 
as princely in its profusion. In the matter of direct gifts to 
the State in its sovereign capacity the multi-millionaires of 
the Transatlantic branch of our race are, however, much 
Yet there are plenty of opportunities 
for adorning and dignifying the national administration. 
If we were asked to name one of the most obvious 
opportunities Americans have for practising the art of 
public giving, we should say it is to provide an American 
Embassy in London worthy of the United States. At 
present the Ambassador, though he has a permanent office, 
has to hire a house to serve him as his piece of American soil 
within the United Kingdom. What a gift it would be if some 
American millionaire could give one of the great houses of 
London to his country as a London Embassy! One under- 
stands and likes the traditional simplicity which has 
distinguished the practical conduct of American diplomacy, 
yet American Ambassadors do live nowadays in places like 
Dorchester House, and it would be better that their Govern- 
ment should own them than that individual Ambassadors 
should hire them. Here is a chance for an American to 
add to the corporate dignity of his nation without putting 
any burden on the taxpayer. Reticence in public 
expenditure is undoubtedly a virtue. By all means let it 
be practised, but let the rich citizens take it on themselves 
to maintain the “pomp and circumstance” of their country’s 
representative in a capital which will never, we trust, be 
regarded by them as foreign. 


less munificent. 








WOE WATER. 
HE Bourne has broken again at Croydon, and the same 
stories are being told about it, and the same questions 
asked, and the same prophecies made of coming evil, as have 
been talked over in the chalk country cottages since the days 
of Alfred. The outbreak of the chalk spring water from 
ground dry in other years is a “mystery,” a “portent,” a 
presage of battle, plague, famine, and so forth. The testi- 
mony of the old chroniclers is set out again; Camden's 
remark, for instance, that the tradition of pestilence or 
dearth following the Bourne-flow “ may seem not worthy once 
the naming, and yet the events sometimes ensuing hath pro- 
cured it credit.” Perhaps the most explicit of the early 
historians is John Warkworth, who in his “ Chronicle of the 
First Thirteen Years of Edward IV.” places the Croydon 
Bourne among the “Woo Waters” or Woe Waters of 
England. According to his account, “ Englyshmen whenne 
thei dyd fyrste inhabyde this land, as soone as thei see this 
watere renne thei knewe wele it was a token of derthe or of 
pestylence, or of grate batayle. For all that tyme thei sawe 
it renne thei knewe welle that woo was commynge to 
Englande.” Warkworth knew of five Woe Waters, “ Woe- 
meres,” or “ Womeres,” and this passage refers actually to 
the “ Womere” which he describes as being “‘vij myle from 
St. Alban’s, at a place called Markayate”; the others were at 
Lavesham (perhaps Lewisham) in Kent; one beside Canter- 
bury, called Naylbourn; one at Croydon; and “another, vij 
mile on this syde the castelle of Dodley, in the place called 
Hungerevale.” Where this may be it is hard to know. 

Legend has a habit of fixing on one or two out of many 
similar natural phenomena, and making them represent 
the attributes of all. The Croydon Bourne-flow from the 
earliest times has been a Woe Water, and to-day, whenever it 
breaks out after prolonged rain, it gets its paragraphs in the 
newspapers, while the same thing happening in fifty other 
places goes unnoticed and unchronicled. The Croydon 
Bourne-flow is simply a particular instance of the breaking 
out of water from saturated chalk, and the same thing is 
happening, or will or might happen, in many other parts of 
England; but the Croydon Bourne-flow, once having attained 
the rather fascinating distinction of being named a Woe 
Water, keeps up the mystery, and frightens decent citizens, 
and is photographed and written about,—and, to be sure, it 
makes its appearance just when Parliament is topsy-turvy 
and nobody quite knows what is going to happen next. It is 
keeping up its reputation, for when it was flowing last, six 
years ago, the Japanese torpedo-boats began the war by 
blowing Russian battleships out of the water. But it is not 
really any more interesting than a dozen other Bournes. 
There are the two Winterbornes in Dorsetshire, for instance, 
which name the towns and villages along their banks, 
Winterborne Abbas, Winterborne Steepleton, Winterborne 
Monkton, and so on, so that there are altogether fourteen 
Winterbornes in Dorsetshire alone, among them the quaintly 
named Winterborne Anderson and Winterborne Tomson in one 
place on opposite banks of the stream. The name explains 
itself as a stream which runs only in winter, and, of course, 
there are other Winterbourns, or Winterbournes, in other 
parts of the country. There is a stream which breaks out, 
after prolonged rain, below the church at Merstham in Surrey ; 
there is the little Bourne near Farnham, dry in summer; 
there is another Winterbourne which rises not far from Lewes, 
in a chalk valley on the side of the Brighton Road near Ash- 
combe, and runs into the Ouse. The Berkshire Lambourn in 
summer drought goes dry for the first mile of its course. 
But there must be many other springs which break from 
chalk hillsides and lowlands after rain and never get a name 
nor so much as a mention in the parish records. In 1904 the 
roads round Bookham in Surrey were lifted up in a dozen 
places by streams bursting from the chalk below; and that 
year in February, under a big chalk hill in Buckinghamshire, 
the present writer founda spring where no one could remember 
ever to have seen one before; it even came up through the 
foundations of a brick wall. This, quite appropriately, was 
close to Bourne End. 

It is rather curious that the explanation which has often 
been offered for the appearance of these intermittent springs 
or bournes is the difficult theory of a siphon. There is surely 
a much easier and simpler reason. According to the siphon 
theory, the chalk stratum from which the water flows holds 
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a number of large caverns, from which there are openings in 
the form of a siphon-pipe, so that when the cavern is full and 
the pipe with it the cavern becomes drained of its water. One 
objection to the theory is that no natural formation of chalk 
would ever drain a basin of water as a siphon-pipe would drain 
it. But perhaps an even greater objection is that there isnoneed 
to imagine any conditions so complicated. These wellings-out 
of clear water come always after prolonged rains, and usually at 
the end of February, with the crocuses out in all the gardens 
and the sun in the sky to make the contrast greater,—a 
“mystery,” in fact. What has happened is that during the 
preceding months the rain has gradually been storing itself 
in the fissures and pockets of the chalk, and in the porous 
chalk itself; then February comes and fills her dykes full, to 
keep the proverb true,—though very likely she is no more 
rainy than the months before. Then the chalk overflows. Its 
pores and pockets can hold no more, but more keeps coming, 
soaking down from the higher levels, until the overflow spills 
out where there is least resistance to it, and the spring or 
bourne keeps flowing until the chalk is drained to its average 
dryness. The process is the exact opposite to the disappear- 
ance of the Mole and other rivers at “swallows.” The 
“swallows” of the Mole by Burford Bridge near Dorking 
are not so easy to see as they used to be, for floods have 
altered the banks of the stream, but they are really large 
pores in the chalk bed along, over, and under which the Mole 
flows when she is full. When she is bank-full there are no 
swallows to be seen. When she is running dry the water 
flows, where there are pores, at a level below the pores, and 
reappears again lower down. If the river-bed, above where 
the Mole reappears from underground in a drought, can be 
imagined as being wholly covered over by fields and houses, 
the Mole springing out of its chalky bed would be almost the 
exact counterpart of the Bourne now flowing at Croydon. 
The only difference would be that the Mole flows always, 
the Bourne intermittently. But the water comes to the 
mouth of the spring by the same processes and for the 
same reasons. 

Woe Water the Bourne-flow remains, and the name has 
the attraction of mystery, of legend, of perilous places 
and events; there is the grey loneliness in it of the 
“wan water” of the old bullads. But of course it is 
the easiest thing in the world to associate the breaking 
out of forgotten springs, or the sudden arrival of a 
new comet, or anything intermittent and unusual, with 
dreadful political events or disasters like plague and earth- 
quake, When the terrible events occur, they are attributed 
to the Woe Water; when they do not, the Woe Water is 
forgotten. It is part of the old, natural habits of primitive 
man, observing natural phenomena which he does not under- 
stand. Whenastream runs over ground in which there is 
iron ore, the red in the stream is not iron; the river runs 
blood. Red seaweed at low tide and under a red sunset makes 
a sheet of blood out of the sea. Meteors raining across the 
sky are the stars fighting in their courses. So the winter- 
bournes must bring ill-fortune, or if not ill-fortune, some- 
thing remarkable, such as John Aubrey chronicles; for the 
winter-bournes broke before the restoration of Charles IL., 
before the Plague of 1665, and before the coming of William 
of Orange. Whether they broke between 1665 and 1688 he 
does not mention. But the breaking does sometimes bring 
ill-luck to individuals, as the late Charles Cornish noticed, 
for he discovered more than one case where the owner of a 
plot of land had disregarded the legend of a spring, and 
planted gardens and put up chicken-pens, and then the bourne 
broke after the rain and away went the chickens and the 
garden soil. Cornish noted another curious fact, that Winter- 
bourne in some places is a family name, and he suggested that 
possibly the name was given to gypsy settlers, who wandered 
about the country all the summer, and only came to remain 
in the village or on the same piece of ground in the winter. 
This suggestion was followed by a letter sent by a corre- 
spondent to the Spectator, who wrote to say that in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire the winter-bournes were known as 
“gypseys.” How far does country tradition go back in such 
matters, and what pronunciation does it follow? Gypsies, 
Egyptians, came to England about the time of the Renais- 
sance, and the Yorkshire “ gypsey,” meaning a winter-bourne, 
is pronounced differently from the ordinary word “ gypsy ” ; 
the Yorkshire countryman sounds the “g” hard, as in 


“gimp.” 
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“HORSE MAGIC.” 

ogee with perspiration, half blinded by dust, and 
clinging with numbed but tenacious fingers to the end 
of a hard twist rope, we were dragged round the corral for 
the second time. “ Let go!” gasped my partner, “we shall 
have to snub him to the fence.” “And break his neck p” I 
suggested; “not much! Stay with it!” And again we 
made a protesting, ignominious circle, the ugly red roan at 
the other end of the rope still untired, and still apparently 
revelling in the ease with which he could drag mere man jn 
the dust. “ Why,” he was probably asking himself, “ why did 
my brethren capitulate to such feeble antagonists?” But 
the “feeble antagonists” were fortified by the anger of 
humiliation, and for a brief moment held their victim captive 
with legs spread wide, nostrils distended, and head held 
obstinately low. We breathed again, and my partner com- 
menced to work his way gingerly up the rope towards the 
horse’s head in approved fashion. In a flash it went up, and 
still up, and the fore-feet with it striking frenziedly at the air 
and descending with a thud of obstinate defiance. Then, as 
though some fresh caprice had seized on its equine imagina- 
tion, the horse turned, pirouetting on its hind-legs like a 
ballet-dancer, and dashed madly up the centre of the corral, 
leaving us seated in the dust. “He's a corker!” said my 

partner. “He’s the deuce!” said L 

It was at this unfortunate moment that I became aware of 
our audience. He sat perched on the topmost rail of the 
corral, in a blue shirt and tattered angora chaparejos, smoking 
a cigarette, and not even smiling. I nodded; sodidhe. “Had 
dinner?” I queried. He had not. “ Put your horse in,” said 
I; and we adjourned to our fifteen-by-twenty house. In 
Europe our home would have been called a hut, a hovel, 
or a shanty. In the United States a shack, a cabin, or 
alean-to. In the Canadian West it was—as I have said— 
a house. 

Our guest spoke twice during the meal—a fair average of 
table conversation for the Westerner—then we returned to 
the corral. The roan was amusing himself by trailing the 
hard twist rope at a gentle trot until it touched his heels, and 
then stopping to kick it viciously. “Say,” said the visitor in 
a weary drawl, “ you want this plug broke, don’t you?” We 
admitted that such had been our intention, though he might 
not have thought it from our efforts. “Waal, 1’ll fix him,” 
he said slowly, and without the least assumption; “you go 
and sit down some place.” And we did. He stooped leisurely 
and picked up the rope’s end, carrying it round to the small 
of his back with his right hand, and grasping it firmly in 
front of him with the left. Then he braced his short, fur- 
clad legs, and waited to be jerked into the dust. But there 
was a vital error somewhere in our calculations. The jerk 
came, but the man stood firm, and the horse swung involun- 
tarily round to face his adversary. He too seemed to doubt 
the evidence of his eyes,—the thing was so obviously im- 
possible. But again and again it was repeated, the frightened 
rush to right or left always ending in a sudden check and 
turn, so that man faced horse. Presently, hand over hand, 
without haste or hesitation, the man felt his way up 
the rope towards the horse’s head, and with secret 
satisfaction we watched the roan answer these tactics as 
he had our own,—rearing, striking with his fore-feet, and 
descending with legs as unresisting as granite pillars. But 
the man had given no rope, and now he was half-way to the 
horse’s head, clear by perhaps a yard of the beating hoofs 
and crooning some horse language in a low, persuasive under- 
tone. The animal stood stock still, seemingly to listen, with 
ears pricked and legs set wide, while the man’s hand crept 
out and touched its nose, stroking it gently with a finger, 
two fingers, the palm of the hand, finally working up the side 
of the head to the tight-drawn noose about the neck, for all 
the world as one would tickle a trout. Very gingerly this 
was loosened, the slack rope formed into a loop, passed 
through it and over the animal’s nose. And so, for the first 
time in his life, Mr. Roan felt the unwelcome pressure of a 
head halter. He did his best to show his disapproval, but it 
was an easy matter to hold him now, and to pull him first this 
way, then that, protesting every fcot of lost ground, but 
always forced to concede it at last. The patience of the man 
was inexhaustible. At the end of a full half-hour’s apparently 
fruitless “pulling,” with slow movement and unruffed brow 
he would again feel his way along the rope to soothe the 
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frenzied animal with murmured encouragement and gentle 
oe came suddenly, as it often does. In answer to a 
more than usually severe pull, the horse advanced two steps, 
stopped, and took three more of its own accord. It had 
discovered that by this means it could not only slacken the 

ressure of the rope on its nose, but apparently satisfy the 
detestable little man with the furry legs, for he promptly 
turned a nonchalant back and strode round and round the 
corral, with the horse following like a dog. “ Get my saddle 
and bridle,” he said as he passed us. But the roan found it 
necessary to draw the line somewhere. Tie halter, though 
undesirable, had been bearable; but for an ungainly structure 
of leather to be strapped to one’s back, converting one’s grace 
of line into the humped ugliness of a dromedary, was sheer 
insult, He reared and struck, snorted and kicked. Very 
well. The detestable little man seemed equally content. He 
snubbed the rope to a corral post, felt his way along it, and 
after rubbing the bridle over the animal’s face, slipped the 
pit between its teeth. ‘Then he unbuckled the rawhide 
lariat from his saddle. A turn of the wrist and the horse’s 
fore-feet were in the noose. A quick jerk and they were 
drawn together, so that he stood swaying perilously. In a 
twinkling the rawhide was snubbed to the fence, the saddle 
cinched into position, and the roan stood tasting for the 
first time the vile discomfort of a tightly buckled girth. He 
shook his mane defiantly, beat the air with his trussed fore- 
legs, and finally resorted to the “buck,”—ducking his head, 
hunching his back, and leaping into the air. Twice this was 
repeated, and then, oh ignominy! the detestable little man’s 
puny weight was thrown on the rawhide rope and the roan 
landed sprawling in the dust. By the time he had scrambled 
to his feet the halter-rope was slipped from about his neck 
and the man was in the saddle. For a full minute the horse 
stood, sulkily digesting this surprising condition of affairs. 
The weight of him was a mere nothing, neither did his furry 
legs press unduly; what more simple than to throw him from 
the leather hump and trample him in the dust? But at the 
first “buck” something pricked the horse’s ribs; at the 
second the process was repeated; and at the third a black 
felt hat descended and “dusted” him from ear to tail. Round 
and round the corral they sped: the horse “bucking,” twisting, 
and squealing with rage; the man shaken and jolted like a rag 
doll, yet whooping triumphantly. 

When the horse had “ bucked” himself out and settled into 
a steady, obedient gallop the man drew rein, slid off over his 
flank, and came towards us with the rolling, bandy-legged gait 
of the born rider. “ Got any bad horses?” he inquired. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


paket ite 
THE NEW “LOI ORGANIQUE” FOR THE 
FRENCH NAVY. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir—On February 7th the President of the French 
Republic, the Minister of Marine, and the Minister of 
Finance signed and presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
a Projet de Loi intended to govern the future composition 
of the Fieet, its manning and distribution, the stocks of 
stores and ammunition to be maintained, and the adequate 
equipment of naval ports and arsenals. It had long been 
felt that such a law was desirable, especially because 
frequent changes of Government in France brought with 
them changes in naval administration; each Minister of 
Marine favouring a particular policy, and attempting to give 
effect thereto during his term of office; although that course 
of action in most cases was not associated with adequate or addi- 
tional financial provision, and consequently involved departures 
from programmes laid down by his predecessors, as well asdelays 
in the completion of ships in process of construction. In 
strong contrast with this variable procedure stood the German 
method, which embodied in successive Naval Laws schemes 
for naval expansion extending over stipulated periods of time. 
French observers were naturally concerned at the relative 
decadence of their naval power, and reached the conclusion 
that action similar to that of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment must be taken. Resolutions in favour of such action 
were passed by the Chamber of Deputies in November, 1907, 
and again a year later. The Ministry of Marine and the 
Superior Council of the Navy have since repeatedly considered 








the subject, and have attempted to lay down an “ Establish- 
ment” by which the constitution of the French Fleet should 
be regulated. Unfortunately the fall of the Clemenceau 
Ministry, on a Motion condemning its naval administra- 
tion, swept away M. Picard, who had been but a short 
time in office, and had shown both ability and determination 
in grappling with difficulties for which he was not responsible. 
On the other hand, the Briand Ministry has had the great 
advantage of coming into office on a wave of public feeling 
which demanded the maintenance of a strong and efficient 
war fleet. In Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére has been 
found a Minister of Marine possessing a rare combination of 
administrative ability with distinguished professional standing 
as a naval officer, and with him has been associated, as Under- 
Secretary of State, M. Cheron, an experienced administrator 
to whom considerable powers have been entrusted. The 
energetic and untiring labours of these two men, backed 
by a strong national feeling that the condition of affairs 
was critical and must be dealt with, have already led to 
considerable improvements in both the Fleet and the naval 
arsenals of France; but much remains to be done before 
the unsatisfactory conditions disclosed by the Report of the 
Special Commission of Inquiry into the Navy appointed in 
1909 can be wholly remedied or removed. M. Henri Michel, 
who was Reporter to that Commission, also served as Reporter 
on the Navy Estimates for 1910, and in the latter position 
frankly recognised the value of what has been accom- 
plished or planned by the new Minister of Marine and 
M. Cheron. 

On the whole, it is evident that unless unforeseen changes 
occur, bringing with them interruptions of this good work, the 
prospects of the French Navy in the immediate future are 
brighter than they have been for many years, and in this 
improvement all friends of France will rejoice. The greatest 
danger of interruption of course arises from possible ehanges 
in administration, and it is largely to provide against that 
danger that the new Loi Organique has been framed. 
It is hoped that if Parliamentary sanction is given to a 
law which lays down a naval programme for the next ten 
years, it will not be easy for a Minister of Marine to vary 
its provisions or to carry out another programme which he 
may individually prefer. While there is some force in this 
argument, it is undoubtedly the fact that no navy can be made 
efficient or kept strong by Act of Parliament unless the national 
feeling endorses that policy and compels the Government 
of the day to make adequate financial provision. Finance lies 
at the root of all national defence, and in present circum- 
stances no country can maintain its position in the first rank 
of naval Powers unless its expenditure on the war fleet is 
enormous. France has fallen from the leading position she 
held so long, chiefly because in recent years she has not 
increased her Naval Estimates in the same proportion as other 
Powers—particularly Germany and the United States—have 
done. This was made clear by the figures given in a letter on 
the subject published in the Spectator of December 12th, 1908, 
and it receives fresh illustration from the French Navy 
Estimates for 1910, as well as in the provisions of the new 
Organic Law. That law lays it down that the “ Establish- 
ment ” for the French Navy in 1919 shall include :—(1) Twenty- 
eight battleships, ten scouts, and fifty-two sea-going torpedo- 
vessels, making up the active Fleet for European service 
and its reserves; (2) ten vessels for distant foreign service 
well armed and moderately armoured, together with a 
certain number of gunboats and vessels for special 
duties; (3) ninety-four submarines and four mine-layers 
for home defence, with mine-sweepers as required; 
(4) special service ships,—three for hydrographic survey- 
ing, three coastwise transports, with school ships and 
fishery protectors as may be thought necessary. No new 
armoured cruisers are to be built; existing armoured cruisers 
are to be employed for a certain period on distant foreign 
service and as scouts attached to fleets. It is considered that 
no new scouts need be laid down until 1917, and no vessels 
for distant foreign service until 1920. In order to attain the 


proposed number of battleships by the year 1919, and to 
provide new battleships to take the place of existing battle- 
ships which will have reached the age-limit of twenty-five 
years before that year comes, it is considered that it will be 
necessary to lay down two battleships annually for the years 
1910-1916 inclusive, and it is proposed to complete each 
ship in three years from the date of ordering her. In 
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other words, fourteen new battleships will have to be avail- 
able for service by the year 1919, and the balance of 
the battleships will consist of six vessels of the ‘Danton’ 
class now building and to be ready in 1911-12, six vessels of 
the ‘Patrie’ class (the most powerful completed battleships 
now on service), and one or two earlier vessels. This will be a 
powerful fleet, no doubt, but relatively to the Establishment 
of the German Navy (as fixed by the Navy Law of 1908) it 
is weak. The German Fleet is to include thirty-eight battle- 
ships, twenty large armoured cruisers (comparable with our 
‘Invincible’ class), thirty-eight small cruisers of high speed 
suitable for scouting, and a hundred and forty-four destroyers. 
fince that Establishment was fixed large annual provision 
has been made in addition for the purpose of building 
submarines, 


In May, 1909, the Superior Council of the French Navy—a 

body including the most distinguished officers on the Active 
List —were summoned to consider and report on the Establish- 
ment of ships which they thought necessary in view of 
foreign developments. Their Report recommended provision 
of the following numbers and types: forty-five battleships, 
twelve scouts, sixty sea-going torpedo vessels, and sixty-four 
submarines for coast defence. Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére 
was a member of the Council which made this recommenda- 
tion, and his Expos3 des Motifs prefixed to the Organic Law, 
as well as his speeches in the Chamber, make it clear that the 
lesser official programme now put forward has been limited by 
financial considerations, representing, not an ideal programme, 
but the maximum effort which France can make having regard 
to other budgetary requirements and to her taxable capacity. 
The Minister of Marine says this in plain terms, and 
emphasises the primary importance of securing the highest 
efficiency in the Fleet and all contributory or associated 
Services, so that the best results may be secured in a naval 
force which confessedly falls below the ideal. France under 
stress of existing circumstances recognises that she cannot 
maintain her old position as second only to Great Britain 
in the war fleet she possesses, and yields pride of place to 
Germany. In 190) the French naval expenditure approached 
fifteen millions sterling, while the German naval expendi- 
ture was little more than one-half that sum (£7,649,000). 
For 1910 the French Navy Estimates reach a total of 
£14,860,090, while the corresponding total for Germany is 
221,704,090. France proposes to lay down fourteen battle- 
ships in the next seven years; Germany in the same period 
(according to the Navy Law of 1908) contemplates laying 
down eleven battleships and seven large armoured cruisers. 
More vessels may possibly be laid down by Germany, because 
the Law of 1908 provided only for one battleship to be laid 
down each year after 1911, whereas in the four preceding 
years three such ships were to be commenced annually. 
Germany is bearing a greater financial burden in connexion 
with her naval development than the French Government 
think it desirable to lay upon their country. How long this 
struggle may continue or to what it may lead no one can 
foresee, but there have been indications of late that even with 
the aid of loans the pressure upon German resources has been 
most severely felt, and for the next two years at least there is 
little prospect of relief under the Act of 1903. In France the 
decision of the Government to drop behind Germany, at least 
for a time, has not been accepted without protest, and the 
Organic Law is still in course of discussion by the Chambers ; 
but there seems good reason for the anticipation that 
Parliamentary approval will be given in due course. 


The present naval situation is obviously a trying one for 
both the Government and people of France; but it is being 
met with dignity and self-control, as would be anticipated by 
those who know best the characteristics of the nation. 
Hampered as the Minister of Marine and his colleagues have 
been by financial limitations, there is no complaint, but a 
fixed determination to make the best use of the money avail- 
able for naval defence. It is impossible here even to allude 
to the technical side of the proposed programme of con- 
struction, and it might be out of place to attempt to do so, 
even if space permitted. It may be stated, however, that the 
preamble to the Organic Law is a masterpiece of its kind, 
containing many valuable suggestions in regard to naval con- 
struction, administration, and strategy which well deserve the 
study of all interested in these subjects. There is an endeavour 
throughout to treat the subject of naval efficiency as a whole 


. 





aaa 
in a quiet and unsensational yet thorough manner. In the 


hands of the men who have framed the new law its execution 
will be safe, and they will command the sympathy and best 
wishes not only of their fellow-countrymen, but of all who 
love Franece.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Wurrs, 

[France is quite right to maintain her naval efficiency, As 
long, however, as the Entente with this country lasts, and as 
long also as we hold the command of the sea—and the vast 
majority of Englishmen are determined that neither shall be 
allowed to be jeopardised—France may rightly believe that 
if she makes no unprovoked attack on her German neighbour 
she need not dread a fight at sea without help. Turn the 
matter the other way, however, and we may feel a sense of 
satisfaction that France will “stand by” with a powerful 
modern Fleet should our supremacy at sea be challenged by 
Germany.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—_—~o——— 
THE “FEUDAL SCREW.” 
(To raz Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I read with interest two letters which appeared in 
your issue of February 19th under the title of “The 
‘Feudal Screw,’” and especially your comments thereon, 
You doubted if it were possible to pt one’s finger upon 
an actual case of intimidation. Let me supply you with 
one which I know in fairness to your readers you will 
insert in your paper. It happened in connexion with a 
firm called Messrs. Boake, Roberts, and Co., manufacturing 
chemists, Stratford. On a certain day just previous to the 
election the manager had the gates closed, and he gathered 
the men together to hear an address from the Tory candidate, 
After this he (the manager) went round and asked every man 
how he intended voting. He came to one man named —, 
who expressed surprise that he should be asked anything of 
the sort and suggested that the ballot was secret. After the 
election he was given a week’s notice to quit, and has been 
out of work ever since. He had worked there for years. This 
happened in Mr. Masterman’s constituency. I pass it on to 
you, and am wondering what your comment will be. Is it not 
the old feudal spirit showing itself in the “manufacturer's 
screw ” P—I am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) T, NIGHTINGALE, 

8 Avon Road, Walthamstow. 

[Before publishing the above we thought it a matter of 
justice to ask Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts, and Co. to state their 
side of the case, since it is not right that an allegation so 
damaging as that contained in our correspondent’s letter 
should go out to the world alone, and possibly be seen by 
people who might not see the answer. Messrs. A. Boake, 
Roberts, and Co.’s reply is to the following effect :— 


“ Carpenters Road, Stratford, 
London, 3rd March, 1910. 

Dear Srr,—We are much obliged for your courtesy in sub- 
mitting to us a proof of the letter which you enclose in yours of 
the 24th ult. 

The statements in this letter are in the main grossly inaccurate. 
In the first place, the manager was absent on the day mentioned; 
in the second place, the gates were not closed; by invitation, 
men from other neighbouring works were present at the meeting, 
and obviously the _ could not be closed ; as a matter of fact 
they were open, and in charge of a foreman, for the purpose of 
keeping out loafers and strangers. 

The man is one of those unfortunate fellows who cannot 
control themselves, and out of pity for him and for his wife and 
child we have from time to time re-employed him on temporary 
work, after having dismissed him for misconduct. He has been 
employed off and on for many years in these and neighbouring 
works, but never otherwise than temporarily, and on this occasion 
his job was finished, and he was dismissed in the ordinary course. 

We had no means of knowing how he proposed to vote, nor 
were any of the men present asked to declare themselves.— 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. Boaxs, Rozerts, anp Co., Lrp. 

(A. Boaxs.)” 


We have no reason to doubt the bona fides of Messrs. 
A. Boake, Roberts, and Co.’s statement. It is perfectly frank 
and explicit. Our correspondent has, we believe, been misled 
by heated political gossip, and he should therefore, in our 
opinion, apologise to those whom he has wronged. If, 
however, he persists in his reading of the incident, and still 
declares that the man was discharged for political reasons, then 
it is his duty as a good citizen to take up the case and do every- 
thing in his power to bring the matter to the arbitrament of a 
Court of Law. To be content with unsupported accusations 
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—— 
can never be the part of a good citizen. We admit, of 
course, that the question is not, and cannot be, tried by us. 
If he is not prepared either to apologise or to put the 
matter to the only satisfactory test, the decision of the 
Law Courts, then it appears to us that he has done a very 
cruel wrong to the firm in question. He has brought unjust 
accusations against them which he has no intention of 
substantiating. Since the injury to the working man alleged 
to have been intimidated might be very great if we inserted 
his name, we have thought it best to leave it out; but the 
name is in our possession, and if he will give us leave we 
will publish it. Though we cannot enlarge the scope of 
our correspondence or deal with fresh cases, we will of course, 
if he desires it, publish any reasonably expressed letter of 
reply or explanation from Mr. Nightingale——Ep. Spectator.] 





EMINENT WELSHMEN. 
(To tas Eprrom or tas “Srxcraros.”’] 
Sir,—Surely the Muse of History must have veiled her face 
when she was made aware of the audacious pronouncement of 
your correspondent “ C. R.” in the last issue. No Welshman 
of the first rank is known to history, and scarcely even one of 
the second rank! Of what rank, then, was Houd Ddha, a 
great legislator when jurisprudence was at its nadir; or 
Pelagius, whom the Church of England still anathematises ; 
or Dafydd ap Gwilym, whom some competent judges have 
placed not far below Homer? But perhaps your corre- 
spondent, in the manner of those compatriots of his who 
dwelt in Tooley Street, is confounding history with English 
history, and narrowing even that to the history of these last 
centuries. Even so, it would seem that Henry Tudor and 
William Seissyllt, known to Anglo-Saxons as Lord Burghley, 
played some part in English history. I will grant that 
over Henry Tudor some dispute might be raised, and likewise 
over William Seissyllt, if it be conveniently forgotten that he 
conducted his private correspondence in Welsh. But George 
Williams, Archbishop of York and Lord Keeper, was unmis- 
takably Welsh, and it would have been better for Ireland if 
English history had never known him. Would “C. R.” 
hoggle over George Herbert, poet and saint, and Sir William 
Jones, legist and Orientalist? He could not dispute the title 
of Henry Vaughan the Silurist to rank as a Welshman, and 
also as one of England’s great ones; and he would not dare 
to cavil at Bishop Morgan if he only knew what the Bishop, 
single-handed, was able to accomplish in the matter of the 
Welsh Bible. Perhaps he might harden his heart to reject 
Inigo Jones’s double claim, but he could not repel Griffith 
Jones of Llanddowror, the fertiliser, if not the inventor, of a 
great idea,—that of circulating schools. I feel sure that the 
rash humour which prompted “C. R.” to write his foolish 
letter would also embolden him to claim Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones and George Meredith as quite English. Less hasty 
and better-informed controversialists would at least hesitate. 
George Eliot was not a man, but she was Welsh. But 
“C. R.,” whose treatment of another lady—the Historic 
Muse—is so scurvy, would, I doubt not, be capable of refusing 
her the honours that are her due. Oliver Cromwell, who 
seems, by the way, to have had Welsh blood in his veins, 
described the English people as “the best people.” I agree. 
They have been well served by an almost unrivalled power of 
assimilation and the virtue of large-hearted tolerance. 
“C. R.” and his like would, if they had their way, despoil 
them of both.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. G. Epwarps Rees. 


Pendleton Vicarage, Manchester. 


(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srectaror.”’] 
§in,—“C. R.” in asking to be informed concerning a Welsh- 
man whose name “belongs to history” probably restricts the 
term “history” to the record of political affairs. But this is 
to overlook the fact that Wales stood apart from the main 
currents of political life in Western Europe, and that the 
stage upon which her sons could display their ability was 
necessarily restricted in scope. True, it may be said, this is 
but to restate in an apologetic form tbe incapacity of Welsh- 
men for larger political life; why, may it be asked, should 
not the Princes of Wales have played the same part as the 
Kings of Teutonic Scotland, and by playing off the King at 
Paris against the King at London have secured the same 
measure of political independence and power as, for some 








four centuries, the Kings of Edinburgh and Stirling? The 
answer, I think, must be that whilst Edinburgh could only 
hold her own against London in the domain of politics, and 
therefore forcedly directed her activities thereto, Wales had 
her own intellectual and moral life wholly independent from 
that of England, and that so long as this was not 
seriously menaced she was content with political depend- 
ence. Wales must therefore be judged by her record 
in art (using the word in its widest sense) rather than in 
affairs, and here too it must be remembered that her activity 
in this field almost necessarily remained confined within her 
own borders. But it should be noted that when Welshmen 
did get a chance, by availing themselves of a universal instead 
of a local medium, of appealing to a wide audience, they—for 
instance, Pelagius in the fifteenth and Geoffrey in the twelfth 
century—made most effective use of it. In the field of art, we 
may recall that Wales produced what is probably the finest 
prose in any European vernacular between 1000 and 1150; 
that in Dafydd ap Gwilym she produced probably the finest 
lyrical poet of the fourteenth century; whilst in the 
eighteenth century she produced spiritual leaders com- 
parable in capacity, if not in width and effect of appeal, to 
the Wesleys. 

I will only cite one instance of the way in which the 
self-centred nature of Welsh culture has reacted prejudicially 
upon the reputation of a distinguished Welshman. The 
“ Archaeologia” of Edward Lhuyd displays qualities which, 
in their limited field, are comparable to those exhibited by 
the greatest masters of contemporary erudition, a Ducange 
or a Mabillon. But Lhuyd has in addition a power of con- 
structive criticism, a premonition of the modern comparative 
and historical method, to parallel which among his con- 
temporaries we must turn to Richard Simon or to Bentley. 
These latter occupied the centre of the stage; the subjects 
upon which they exerted their intellect appealed to all men 
of culture; they had the advantage of the limelight opposi- 
tion of Bossuet and Pope; the equal capacity of Lhuyd had 
to wait a hundred and fifty years for recognition. 

The problem for Welshmen, as indeed it is for Irishmen, is, 
whilst retaining the special force and savour of their own 
national culture, to assimilate, affect, and be in a position to 
enrich that British culture which is one of the main repre- 
sentations and transmitters of modern civilisation—I am, 
Sir, &c., Atrrep Nutt. 





THE TAXATION ON AN INCOME OF £1,425 
A YEAR. 
[To tas Eprror or tax “Srecrator.”’] 

Srz,—An attempt has been made to ascertain approximately 
the total taxation of a household supported by an income of 
£1,425 a year. The household consists of a Civil servant 
drawing a salary of £1,000 a year, his wife and daughter and 
ason at a public school, and two servants. The householder 
has an independent income of about £240, and his wife has 
about £185 a year of her own. The boy affects the taxation 
by his consumption of sugar, raisins, and chocolate in his 
holidays, but no account is taken here of the £170 or there- 
abouts expended on his school-bills. The items are as 








follows :— 

s. d. 

Cocoa, 28 Ib. at 3s. ewt.; imported do., 12 Ib. at 2d. 29 
Coffee, 60 lb. at 2d. lb.; tea, 60 Ib. at 5d. Ib.... wo 2B O 
Sugar, 1 cwt. at 1s. 2d.; confectionery, say 6d.__... 1 8 
Currants at 2s. ewt.; prunes, raisins, &c., at 7s. cwt. 20 
Whisky, 2 gallons at 11s. gal. ; wine, 4doz.at3s.doz. 114 0 
Tobacco, 4} lb., 600 cigarettes (2 lb.), at 3s. 8d. 13 0 
400 cheques, Armorial Bearings License... - 8 8 4 
25°), on postage-stamps (£13),and telephone (£6 10s.) 417 6 
Passenger-duty on £20 railway travelling, at 2°), ... 8 0 
Receipt-stamps, Inhabited House Duty (£3) 8 16 
Total as above » 16 8 9 

Income-tax ove ove eee .. 5012 O 
Death-duties o 14 0 0 
Total ose os £381 0 9 


Some of the items require a little explanation. The estimates 
of the groceries have been made omtwo occasions at an interval 
of two years, and have been found to agree fairly well. The 
cheques, averaging thirty-four per month, are drawn by the 
householder and his wife. The expenditure in postage-stamps 
of about 5s. a week is almost entirely for private corre- 
spondence, since the householder engages in no remunerative 
business, and a large portion of it is, of course, of the useless 
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.character necessitated by London social life. The postal 
tuxuation is calculated on the basis that the income of the 
Post Office from all postal sources is £24,156,000, and the 
expenditure is £18,113,000. The Post Office therefore makes 
a profit of 25 per cent. on its average transactions, and as it 
keeps no capital account, the profit is revenue. This house- 
hold expending £13 in postage-stamps and £6 10s. on a 
telephone contributes thereby £4 17s. 6d. to the revenue. 
The railway travelling is put very roughly at £20 per annum, 
1 ot including London “tubes” and railways. Receipt-stamps 
are not often used by this household besides the monthly 
penny which has to be fixed to the Paymaster-General’s order 
for the salary. Income-tax, deducted of course from the salary 
before it is paid, amounts to £37 10s. at 9d. in the pound. 
The tax on the independent incomes, which are derived mainly 
from investments abroad, is collected at 1s. 2d. in the. pound 
before they are received, but the tax on life insurance 
premiums of £163 is remitted, and an abatement is claimed 
since the joint incomes amount to less than £2,000 a year. 
The £262 is taxed at 1s. in the pound, producing £13 2s. The 
total Income-tax is therefore £50 12s. a year, or 198. 5d.a 
week. The taxes for sundries amount to £16 9s. 7d. a year, 
or 6s, 4d. a week, being less than one-third of the Income-tax. 
Most of these payments are seized eagerly by the State before 
the householder touches the money. But one tax alone is 
allowed to remain unpaid. Vulture-like, and with indecent 
haste, the collector, scenting death, swoops on the relatives 
and demands the last exactment. Property must be sold or 
investments must be realised to satisfy him at a distressing, 
and perhaps unfavourable, moment. The Death-duties will 
amount, at the proposed new rates, to £425. To meet this, 
£14 a year is paid to an insurance society, converting it into 
an annual tax. The total taxation is £1 11s. 2d. a week. 

Since the revenue of the nation was £151,600,000 last year, 
this householder contributed one 1,871,000th part of it. This 
is twenty-four times the sum which would be paid if each 
person made an equal contribution to the revenue. Allowing 
for the fact that this householder pays for, say, five persons, 
the share for each is nearly five times the equal contribu- 
tion. It follows that for every expenditure of £1,871,000 
by the nation he supplied £1. A ‘Dreadnought,’ therefore, 
costs him as much as a very inferior pair of trousers. For 
every £7,796 that is spent he pays 1d. The official salary of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer costs him a little more than 
a $d., and he thinks it rather dear at the price. Taking old- 
age pensions at the original official estimate of £2,110,000, 
this householder contributes about 21s. 4d. a year. For his 
own part, he is looking forward to his deferred-pay pension, 
and has for many years put by in the form of life insurance 
premiums at the rate of from 14d. to 1}d. in the 1s. of his 
income. 

The invested capital from which his independent income is 
derived is about £5,360. He is quite ready to meet the 
demands of those Socialists who propose the equalisation of 
wealth by distributing his capital among the inhabitants of 
the British Isles. He makes only two reasonable conditions. 
The first is that every individual must have an equal share; 
and the second, that the payments must be received personally, 
and not through any agency. The number of recipients will 
be about forty-five millions. The dividend will be one half- 
penny among every seventeen persons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HOUSEHOLDER. 





THE LATE COLONEL LIONEL BONHAM, 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Srecrator.”’] 
Str,—By the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Lionel Bonham, 
of the Grenadier Guards and of the Imperial Ottoman 
Gendarmerie, the British and Turkish Empires have lost an 
officer who had already won high distinction, and was cut off 
in the midst of a career which promised still higher service. 
The deep sense of personal loss experienced by his friends of 
all nationalities in this country impels the writer to place on 
record some of the more striking features of a character 
which united strength and ¢harm, and won tbe confidence 
of men of every rank and creed. Though he could 
well have afforded to live at home in ease and comfort, 
he lost no opportunity of acquiring knowledge of men and 
cities, in distant travel and arduous service. Before the 


outbreak of the last Boer War he had already paid two 
visits to South Africa, and had crossed the Andes in the course 





of a journey through the Argentine and Chilian Republi 

Severely wounded at Biddulphsberg, where he distinguishea 
himself by his coolness and courage in a most difficult sit 

tion of which his regiment bore the brunt, he returned to md 
campaign when scarcely recovered from his injuries a 
showed during the wearisome guerilla operations of the later 
war the qualities that bad won him honour in pitched battle 
and the operations of a regular army. Many would 
have considered that these services justified a return to 
the comparative repose of regimental life in London. 
but Bonham’s temper forbade long resting, and in 1904 ~ 
entered the Macedonian Gendarmerie. A keen student of the 
history and manners of different peoples, of wide sympathies, 
which were not confined to one of the protagonists of the 
Macedonian drama, he was eminently qualified for the difficult 
duties which he now undertook. His ability, tact, and charm 
of manner won him the affectionate respect of his Ottoman 
and foreign colleagues and subordinates; but he never per- 
mitted his discretion to outride his humanity, and was ever the 
first to protest against barbarity and injustice. The following 
example illustrates this trait in the character of the man. Early 
in the summer of 1905 he learnt that a Greek band which had 
already committed a hideous massacre of Exarchist peasants 
was lurking in the neighbourhood of a village which he wag 
visiting, and was about to make fresh attacks on the unfortn. 
nate Exarchists. Realising that, for political reasons, the 
Turkish Government was unlikely to intervene in time to 
prevent the perpetration of fresh horrors, he went out accom. 
-panied only by a guide and an interpreter and harangued the 
hundred armed men of: the band with such eloquence and 
spirit that many were shamed by his words to tears, and all 
promised to withdraw from the district—and kept their word, 
His action would doubtless have been described by the Ottoman 
Government of the day or by many European Chancelleries as 
highly indiscreet, but it was effectual in preventing much loss 
of human life and the most bitter misery. A man of many 
interests and exceptionally wide reading, he never permitted 
aught to divert him from the work he had in hand. His 
culture never weakened his courage and force of will. His 
vitality and joy in life, which encouraged and animated his 
friends in their times of trial, were accompanied by an 
absolute unselfishness and radiant kindliness of disposition ; 
the careful, almost womanly, tenderness with which he 
succoured and aided friends wounded during the street- 
fighting at Constantinople will not be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. In a word, he was a soldier and a gentle- 
man without fear or reproach, public-spirited, unselfish, and 
high-minded. Those who served under him have lost an 
ideal chief, those who knew him an ideal friend —I am 
Sir, &., Brr Dost, 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

(To tue Eprron or tee “Srecrator.”’] 
Srz,—Twenty-four years ago I first became intimate with 
German friends in their own country. They were “intel- 
lectuals,” anti-militarists, hating Bismarck and Bismarckism, 
cosmopolitan, and rather Anglophil in their ideas. As our 
friendship grew, I discovered one fundamental assumption 
at the bottom of their minds,—that, if only by the whirligig 
of chance, England and Germany mus* some day come into 
conflict, and it must then fare ill with a country in which the 
citizen was not prepared to defend his home. ‘This revelation 
was rendered all the more impressive by my friends’ extreme 
reluctance to talk of these things, and by their unfeigned 
surprise that so evident a truth should not long ago have 
dawned upon me. The question of war or peace lies from day 
to day in the hands of the Kaiser and his Bundesrath of fifty- 
eight men; and though the vast mass of citizens bave no wish 
to fight, yet if war must come, no enemy would seem more 
natural than this England, which for a whole generation has 
been steadily losing popularity and respect in Germany. 
There may be many explanations of our unpopularity; but 
we know one simple reason for the contempt. No Govern 
ment dares even to suggest in England such an organisation 
for home defence as the very Socialists on the Continent 
accept, in Mazzini’s words, as “one of the most sacr d duties 
of a citizen.” No foreigner believes that we shirk this duty 
out of magnanimity—we are rapidly ceasing to believe it our 
selyes—and even though there were no more than the L« lief in 
our defencelessness, even though we were really as strong and 
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ready as ever behind this appearance of neglect, yet the bare 
belief, and the scorn which grows with it from day to day, are 
among the most serious menaces to European peace.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. G. Coutron. 


40 Mill Road, Eastbourne. 


(To rae Eorrom or tas “ Srecraron.”’] 
§rr,—I should like to ask “E.S.” (vide his letter in your 
issue of February 26th) how he reconciles the Kaiser's 
solemn declarations of his attachment to peace with 
Germany's attitude towards (1) France in connexion with 
M. Delcassé’s dismissal; (2) Russia in connexion with 
Austria’s coup last year. I do not call it “peace” when a 
highwayman meets me, being unarmed, on a lonely common, 
puts a pistol to my head, and says (to adopt the language of 
popular sensational novelists): “ Hands up! or your brains 
will be over your coat.” France and Russia in turn had to 
obey the order because they did not feel themselves strong 
enough at the time to risk the consequences of disobedience, 
but I can hardly suppose that “E.8.” would have us accept 
these as instances of “using his influence for the sake of 
peace.” Has “E. S.” studied the inner history of Germany's 
proceedings in 1864, 1866, and 1870? If so, can he in the 
light of recent events adduce any good reason for believing 
that she will act differently if at any time in the future any 
cause of quarrel arises between her and us,—that is, of course, 
provided that our weakness at the time invites her to put 
pressure on us with little fear of a refusal, or, at any rate, the 
consequences of a refusal, to obey her commands? I am not 
finding fault with Germany for wishing to strengthen her 
naval position, and have nothing but admiration for the 
genius and enterprise of her Government and people; but if 
we want peace, do let us pay attention to practice rather than 
to preaching, and remember always that the strong man 
armed is the best keeper of the peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 








(To rae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—I am English, but have, through marriage, German 
relations, one of whom wrote to me last Christmas, and, 
quoting from memory, these words were used :— 

“Though a good patriot, Iam a lover of peace and a hater of 

war, but my firm conviction is that the only chance of avoiding a 
conflict between the two nations is for England to be over- 
whelmingly strong at sea. If she is not, our Emperor will attack 
her at the first good opportunity.” 
Much more followed in the same sense. The letter in question 
was passed on from friend to friend till at last, I much regret, 
it has been lost, or I would have sent it to you for perusal. 
The writer of this letter is well informed, and has good 
opportunities of knowing the true situation, which was 
carefully followed and discussed for many years before it 
attracted as much public attention as it now does. No doubt 
“the Kaiser has over and over again proclaimed in the most 
solemn words and on the most solemn occasions” that he was 
in favour of peace, and he was well advised to do so, for had 
war then broken out his naval power would in all proba- 
bility have been utterly destroyed ; but let us wait and see what 
happens in a few years more when England is no longer over- 
whelmingly strong at sea and the good opportunity occurs. 
Like my German relative, I claim to be a good patriot; but 
that does not blind me to the state of the case, nor to the 
admirable qualities of the German nation, which, having come 
to the fixed determination to dominate not only the Continent 
of Europe but the sea, has worked silently, relentlessly, 
without regard to expense or to the susceptibilities of other 
nations, to create such a Navy that not even the strongest 
maritime Power, &., &. Compare the way in which the 
German Naval Estimates for 1909 were passed through the 
Reichstag—i.e., in silence—with the clamour raised in the 
House of Commons last Session about four battleships, and 
then reflect which nation is the more likely to conquer when it 
comes to a struggle for life. I do not know what view your 
correspondent “EK. S.” may take, but to me it seems like com- 
paring the crew of a battleship with a pack of schoolgirls. 
—I am, Sir, &c., =. x. 





CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 
(To tux Eprrom or tas “ Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—Those who in Scotland abstain, on principle, from 
Voting are but few in number. The percentage of electors 





who went to the poll amply proves this. But to suppose, as 
Mrs. Trench would appear to do (Spectator, January 29th), 
that any isolated text of Scripture would induce them to 
change their minds is an inadequate view of the situation. 
These men are the inheritors of a tradition on which they and 
their forefathers have been reared for some two bundred and 
fifty years. The Scottish Covenanters, while grateful for the 
liberties won for them at the Revolution, never accepted these 
as in any way complete or satisfactory. They were too much 
of idealists to do any such thing. Rightly or wrongly, they 
stood apart, and refused to identify themselves with the civil 
government of the country. This made them doubtless an 
offence in the eyes of mere politicians. Here is the language 
in which they speak of themselves :— 

“We love the land that gave us birth—the land of our fathers’ 
sepulchres...... We endeavour to be thankful for the measure 
of civil and religious liberty which we enjoy. .... . Our country 


is endeared to us by the s les of patriots, confessors and 
martyrs, whose names adorn its history, and whose monuments are 


scattered over its surface...... But we feel compelled to 
maintain the position of dissent from the civil government of 
these lands...... We do not come to this decision lightly. 


Opponents will condemn the sentiment as unpatriotic and 
uncharitable. Towards the persons of the rulers we cherish no 
feeling but that of unfeigned goodwill...... As the members 
of our Church cannot sit in Parliament themselves, neither can 
they consistently sit there by their representatives. Neither can 
they compose a part of the executive government by holdi 
office under the Crown, civil or military.”"—Vide “Reform 
Presbyterian Church Testimony,” 1842, pp. 201, 203, and 204. 
Such being the sentiments of these men, is it to be expected 
that their descendants are to abandon the convictions of 
centuries except under some very high warrant? I for one 
would resent any attempt to sweep away this interesting 
historical landmark. Their fathers fought for high ideals, 
and not for self or cash, and helped to dignify the name of 
Scotland, “the land we love,” as they expressed it.—I am, 
Sir, &., >. W.G 





THE FLIGHT OF THE DALAI LAMA. 

(To ras Eprror or tas “ Srectaton.”] 
S1r,—Whether our Alliance with Japan results ultimately in 
good or ill, it has produced remarkable and unexpected 
results. The defeat of Russia liberated us from fears of 
Russian attack on India. We forgot that it also set Germany 
free of any apprehension of attack from Russia, and has 
enabled her to turn her attention to the development of her 
Navy as a conscious rival of our own. But other Powers 
besides Britain and Germany were appeased by Russia’s 
defeat. China is now awake and fearless as to Russian 
aggression. The remarkable Japanese who lived three 
years in Tibet disguised as a Chinese Buddbist says in his 
valuable book, published at Madras in 1909: “The loss 
of Chinese prestige in Tibet has been truly extraordinary 
since the Japano-Chinese War.” The occupation by China of 
Lhasa at present and the flight of the Dalai Lama show that 
China, biding her time, has now determinedly recovered that 
prestige. Nor is the matter without significance for ourselves. 
Look at the map and see the route the Dalai Lama must have 
taken to bring him to Kalimpong, the Church of Scotland’s 
picturesque and powerful mission in Sikkim in the Eastern 
Himalayas (set like a tongue between the three little un- 
visited lands of Nepal, Bhutan, and independent Sikkim). 
By the route he came any Chinese army might. come,—with 
infinite hardship, no doubt, but safely in the end. There is no 
reason at present to be scared about the Chinese in Lhasa, but 
it will be well for us to remember that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget is not the end-all and be-all of British polities. There 
are great Imperial questions to be studied, and while the 
Asiatic may have been baffled on the Californian slope and 
rebuffed in Australia, what is Europe to do with the Chinaman 
in full possession of Tibet and sitting at the very door of 
India P—I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam Grorce Brack. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 





EMIGRANTS FOR CANADA. 

(To trax Eprror oy tux “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—The problem of unemployment has been much dis- 
cussed and various suggestions have been made as to 
possible methods of dealing with it in the future. 
Meanwhile the individual case is often pitiful enough. 
The decent family with a good industrial record is in 
fear of the need of the bare necessaries of life. Artificial 
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production of work is admittedly ineffective. Doles of 
charitable retief are for the most part equally ineffective 
and equally demoralising. One method of relief is, how- 
ever, acknowledged as adequate and effective for suitable 
families. The Emigration Sub-Committee of the Charity 
Organisation Society has been able to send to our Colonies 
during these years of industrial depression in this country 
many good families in danger of the demoralisation consequent 
upon enforced idleness and continued need. At the present time 
there is much want of work in London, especially for unskilled 
workers. The Charity Organisation Society bas many such 
applicants at its various Committees anxious to go to assured 
work in Canada; and frequently there is evidence that there 
are relatives already established there willing to receive them. 
Many excellent families that have stood the test of inquiry are 
Waiting, but the necessary funds are not forthcoming. The 
prospects for work in Canada in the coming spring are very 
good. We therefore venture to appeal to your readers to 
support this branch of the Society's work, and thus raise many 
families from a condition of recurrent need to that of 
permanent self-support. Contributions in response to this 
appeal should be sent to the secretary, Charity Organisation 
Society, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 


S.W.—We are, Sir, &c., F. Morris 
(Chairman, Emigration Sub-Committee). 
C. 8. Locnu 


(Secretary to the Council, Charity 
Organisation Society). 

[We are convinced that any reader of the Spectator who 
gives in response to this appeal may feel absolutely certain 
that his money will not be wasted on unworthy objects, but 
will be wisely spent.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. ROOSEVELT ON BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “SpectatTor.’’} 

Str,—May I venture to suggest that President Roosevelt’s 
words of eulogy on the British rule in India should be placed 
on the walls of every school in the United Kingdom? They 
would certainly come in well on Empire Day; for the just 
and beneticent rule of Britain in so many parts of the world 
is the highest glory of the Empire. And as this is an age of 
pictures, perhaps a portrait of President Roosevelt ought to 
appear, and one of Sir Henry Lawrence with the motto: “ He 
tried to do his duty.”—I am, Sir, &c., N. Y. 


P.S.—In the Times of Friday week there is an obituary 
notice of the Rev. W. H. Campbell, who has just died at 
Bordighera after twenty years’ work in India as a missionary. 
He was a Socialist, and entertained Mr. Keir Hardie when he 
visited India. But he was far from sharing Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
views as to the Government of India. He wrote tothe Labour 
Leader in England to oppose these views. Among other 
things, he said:— 

“TI went to India expecting to find a great deal of misgovern- 
ment, and most unwilling to admit that any good could result 
from a bureaucratic system. Experience has forced me to the 
conclusion that there is no country in the world better governed 
than India, none in which the Administration does more for the 
masses of the people.” 





THE PEOPLE’S MANDATE AND THE NEED FOR 
THE REFERENDUM. 
{To tue Epiror or tee “ Srectator.’’) 

Srr,—Of all the canting catchwords of political controversy, 
there is none which I have grown to detest like “ the people’s 
mandate.” As it founda place in an amendment put down 
in the House of Commons this week, on which the whole of 
the country’s political interests might have been staked, may 
I crave the privilege of your columns to draw attention to 
the declarations regarding it of the two Leaders of the last 
House ? 

“T am not,” said Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the 
House of Commons (July 27th, 1906), “ one who ever talks of 
I never use the word, and I do not believe very 


’ 


mandates. 
much in the thing.’ 

“We have got,” said Mr, Balfour, by a coincidence speaking 
the very same day at the Albert Hall, “government by 
mandate. Now, what is a mandate P The origin of 


* &.¢ 2-08 


a mandate is usually to be found in some catchword or phrase 
which is only a success on an election platform to a stormy 
audience, but which neither speaker nor audience thoroughly 
A mandate is a phrase which does duty for 


understands. 





argument, which does duty for sense, which saves the necessit: 
of eloquence, which is incapable of being translated ioe 
practice except at the loss of administrative justice, of 
administrative ability—which is, above all, an instrument 
which cuts short and saves thorough discussion.” 

But it is to be hoped that Sir Henry Dalziel’s amendment 
will at any rate serve to draw attention to the hollowness 
of the present attitude of party politicians, and of the need 
of the Referendum in certain situations. The position taken 
up by the Government in the last Parliament was that once 
within the portals of the House of Commons the elected 
Members should be freed from all practical control. Yet now 
that there is a House of Commons more truly reflective of the 
complex dissensions of interests and opinions in the country 
than usual, and the representatives have only just been 
chosen, we have the Under-Secretary of State for India 
declaring that this Parliament “has no mandate to reform 
the House of Lords,” and that at the discretion of some eighty 
of its Members “an early General Election is inevitable.” 
Yet he presumably would not have the least compunction in 
passing a Finance Bill which is positively condemned by a 
majority of the Members with the help of those of that 
majority who subordinated their convictions on it to ulterior 
purposes, which in their turn might be even more repugnant 
to the majority of the electorate. When the country was 
deeply stirred nearly fifty years ago by another Constitu. 
tional crisis—the question of the extension of the franchise— 
that clear thinker Walter Bagehot wrote in support of a 
second Reform Bill: “ We must act in the spirit of faith that 
what is morally wrong cannot be politically right.” What- 
ever the difficulties and drawbacks of the Referendum, and 
they will no doubt be many, it is worth risking them all to 
put to the test the reality of the will of the people to which 
politicians pay such glib lip-service, and of which they are so 
shy in practice.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brighton. S. Hutcurnson Harris, 





THE FIGHT AGAINST SOCIALISM. 

[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Srectator.”’] 
S1rr,—May a workman, and a reader of the Spectator, add his 
testimony through your columns to the excellent work the 
British Constitution Association is doing in combating the 
evils of Socialism? An attentive perusal of the correspond- 
ence of our Press cannot but awaken the need for preparation. 
Socialism has permeated every section, and Liberals and Tories 
are vying with one another in the chase for the Socialist’s 
Utopia. In chasing the butterfly you are forgetting how to 
govern. Let us endeavour to earn from a future historian a 
better epitaph than Green gave to our forefathers under the 
Roman legions. 

It is unnecessary to point out to you, Sir, that the worker 
is willing, nay eager, to hiss with the greatest of critics, 
“Wragg is in custody,” but he wants men by his side in the 
fight, men who use their own crutches, and feel spurred on 
as the glories of the fullness of the panorama unfold. Who 
among your readers but has felt the nobleness, the sacred- 
ness of labour, as the navvy bends to his task, or the 
old folk wend their way across the fields to the village chureb. 
I have watched the old folk coming across the cornfields, I 
have seen on the “forehead clear” “the freedom of the 
mountaineer,” and have joined in their chorus of thanks :— 

“Go to work and be strong, halt not in your ways, 

Baulk not the end half won, for an instant meed of praise, 

Stand to your word and be wise, certain of sword and pen, 

Ye are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men.” 
My work carries me into a large office, and Socialism is in the 
atmosphere; but to every worker I would say, However short, 
make a friend of your experience. I know “the Government 
stroke,” I know that men have got something more in them, 
but the system does not tend to make men realise their value. 
Whoever thinks of exchange? Socialists talk glibly, in spite 
of the historical refutation of Marx’s assertion, of the time 
when the workers will turn against the capitalists. I know 
the futility of such nonsense, for there is something more 
decisive, something bloodier if you like, but which God forbid, 
—the time when the workers will turn against the charity- 
mongers. The stock-in-trade of a Socialist is the extremes of 
wealth and the deplorable poverty around us all, but I know 
something nobler, and you too know it. He is here in our 
midst in thousands, the honest, fearless, independent work- 
man. The only way to make wea!th realise its responsibilities 
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~areelves to realise our responsibilities. I do not fear for 
democracy then. I de fear when men snivel for doles. 
‘As has been often said in the Spectator, the workman is not 
thinking of the rich; he is going forward, going up the 
slope, —mark the better position of his children. My father 
was a gardener, and has had five children, has been a Forester 
for forty-two years, and I hope when his family and children 
it around him he “ inherits the earth.” Can you wonder that 
I have such faith in the family? And Iam typical. There are 
thousands, Sir, here and now, but I wish more would see in 
the British Constitution Association a means of striking for 
its safety —I am, Sir Xc., WorkMAN. 

[In case the literary ability of this letter should make those 
who are ignorant of the working class at first hand doubt its 
authenticity, we may say that the writer is known to us, and 
that he is a working man at weekly wages. He is what the 
majority of English workmen are naturally, and will remain 
if we do not ruin them by the evil doctrine that they are not 
to rely upon their own efforts, but are to become the parasites 
of an illusory abstraction called the State.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A BRITISH SCHOOL IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To tux Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’) 

Srr,—It is not many days since an appeal was made in the 
columns of the Times by the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople for funds to assist the building of a British 
commercial school in that place. Amidst the conflicting views 
regarding the comparative values of one commercial system 
or another there is, at any rate, general agreement respecting 
the urgent importance of extending, wherever possible, the 
facilities available for the commercial training and education 
of British subjects abroad, and the opportunity now occurs 
for those who are anxious to see an improvement in our foreign 
trade to aid the efforts which are being made to provide such 
a training for the children of British residents in Turkey. 
Noone who has not had personal experience of the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of Constantinople, the Levant, and, indeed, 
of the Middle East, can fully appreciate the importance and 
necessity of such an institution, nor can he adequately 
realise the educational difficulties that confront British 
subjects of narrow means in Turkey. What prospect, for 
instance, has an English clerk or small merchant in Turkey 
to provide an English education for his son? Unable as 
many of them are to send their sons at an early age to school 
in England, they have no option at present but to get their 
education either in German, French, or Greek schools, where 
the children hear little of their ewn language, learn nothing of 
British history or its associations, and gradually lose their 
national instincts, and even habit of language. 

One of the most important conditions of British trade and 
commerce in the East is that the British trade communities 
resident there should be active, robust, intelligent, and 
patriotic. The secret of the success of the Levant and 
East India Companies in days gone by lay largely in the 
character of the men who did their business, and the same 
qualities which are needed to-day for British interests in 
Turkey and Western Asia are not to be obtained by 
denationalising English children at an early age, but rather 
by bringing them up as far as possible in a British 
atmosphere by implanting with their education a knowledge 
and admiration of the past history and present aims of the 
country to which they properly belong. It is to fill this 
need, and to make the British school in Constantinople one 
which will attract the best elements, both amongst Turkish 
and British families, that the appeal is issued. Germany and 
France are great trade rivals in the Middle East, to say 
nothing of America; each has her schools and educational 
propaganda; only England, who, though hotly pressed, is 
still leading in the struggle for Eastern markets, makes 
practically no provision for the proper education of her 
colonists. By the generosity of his Majesty the Sultan and 
the Ottoman Government a site has been obtained for the 
school, and £10,000 is immediately needed for the construction 
of the building; £3,000 has already been raised in Con- 
stantinople itself, and the remainder must be collected in 
England. It is especially hoped that all traders and 


merchants in Manchester and elsewhere who have so large 
40 interest in these markets will recognise the importance of 


ROSTAND'’S “CHANTECLER” PREDICTED. 

(To tax Epitor or tas “ Srectator.’’} 
S1r,—Re-reading Charles H. Pearson’s thoughtful forecast, 
“ National Life and Character,” I was struck, where he speaks 
of the debasement of the drama to pageantry and sensational 
effects, by a clear prediction of Rostand’s Chantecler,—“ the 
bringing of a whole farmyard in feathers and fleece on the 
stage.” If even acclaimed genius, in every new effort, must 
stoop to conquer degenerated public taste, how must it be 
for the dii minores among playwrights? This consideration 
may be at the bottom of the poet's half-plaintive 

“ Je ne chante jamais que lorsque mes huit griffes 
Ont trouvé, sarclant l’herbe et chassant les cailloux, 
La place ou je parviens jusqu’au tuf noir et doux ! 
Alors, mis en contact avec la bonne terre, 
Je chante et c'est déja la moitié du mystére, 
Faisane, la moitié du secret de mon chant i 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 


J. F. ScHELTEMA. 





THE PROTECTION OF OWLS. 
[To rue Epiror or Tux “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sin,—I think the writer of the interesting article on “The 
Gamekeeper's ‘ Black List’” in the Spectator of February 19th 
is mistaken in stating that owls are “ protected over the 
whole country throughout the year.” These birds are included 
in the schedule to the Wild Birds’ Protection Act—the prin- 
cipal Act—and are therefore fully protected during the breed- 
ing season; but, unless some change has been made recently of 
which I am ignorant, this is the only protection afforded them in 
many districts. You are aware, of course, that a County Council 
can on application to the Home Office vary the provisions 
of the above-mentioned Act by, among other things, extend- 
ing the close time for certain birds, but the Orders obtained 
by the several counties differ according to the views on the 
subject of the Councillors and the approval thereof of the 
Home Secretary. In Herefordshire—an enlightened county— 
the Order now in force protects owls of all species throughout 
the year; and only a fortnight ago I had the pleasure of 
assisting in convicting a young man for shooting what was 
called in the charge-sheet a “ grey ” owl (probably a barn owl) 
and fining him the full penalty of one pound. In the adjoin- 
ing county of Gloucester owls, unless some new Order has 
lately been obtained, are still only partially protected.—I um, 
Sir, &., C. W. Rapcuirre Cooxe. 
Malvern. 





MARY BROTHERTON. 

[To rae Eprror oy tHe “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—Mrs. Brotherton, who passed away early in the morning 
on Tuesday, January 25th, at Elm House, Freshwater Bay, 
was a remarkable woman, and will long be remembered by 
those who knew her, by the friends who loved her, for her 
warm responsive heart, and by those also who prized her for 
her memories of the past, her vivid appreciation of the present, 
her imaginative power. She was nearly ninety, she was ill 
and suffering, for years she never stirred from the quiet 
corner in which she died, but the vibration of life thrilled her 
to the last. It was wonderful to see one so frail and so old 
still living in spirit the life of the day. “I love my country,” 
she said on almost the last day of her life in her touching 
voice. Then she asked to be told the political events of 
the hour. 

In her long life she had seen so many events, known so 
much that was to be remembered, so many now long dead 
who still make the thoughts and events of to-day. Her life 
went back to times long before the accession of Queen Victoria. 
She was born in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Her father, John Milford Rees, was a Puisne Judge in Calcutta ; 
her mother a near relation of Mr. Robert Crawford, the well- 
known Member for the City. When the father died, leaving 
a young widow with several sons and one daughter, the little 
family settled in Devonshire for a time, and as a child Mary 
Rees used to stay at Ottery St. Mary at a house called Lark- 
bear, where dwelt some old Indian friends, and which was the 
home of William Makepeace Thackeray, then coming and 
going to Cambridge. Of Larkbear she has given a charming 
description in the biographical introduction to “ Pendennis.” 
When she married she went abroad with her husband, and 





the plea, and afford their generous support.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. 


GeorGce Luoyp. 





for many years they lived in Rome, where they met the 
Brownings and the interesting society congregated there in 
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the early “fifties.” Many of her essays and stories were 
written at this time, and all ber life long she wrote poems full 
of real music and deep feeling. Some of her letters were 
very beautiful, and haunted one as fine letters do. She 
published more than one volume: “ Old Acquaintance ” came 
out in 1874, and was deservedly successful, and “ Rosemary 
for Remembrance ” was published in 1895. 

It is over forty years since Mr, and Mrs. Brotherton settled 
finally in the Isle of Wight. Among their friends were 
Thackeray, the Brownings, G. F. Watts, R.A., Lady Ritchie, 
Mrs. Cameron, Mr. Frederick Tennyson, and Lord Tennyson. 
For the name of Tennyson her heart was full of devoted 
friendship. After Mr. Brotherton’s death, as a widow she 
settled within the kindly shelter of Farringford, whose 
protection has never failed from one generation to another, 
dispelling for her the inevitable shadows of so long a life. 
She is laid to rest in Freshwater Churchyard, where is lying 
the husband whose memory was ever so present to her faithful 
and passionate heart. On her writing-table she left the 
following manuscript poem.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. 


THE BUD. 
(In the dopth of winter tiny red points, the beginning of leaf-buda, 
may be found on the leafless trees.) 
“This was the text” (he said) { Death in my barren soul : 
“Of asermon preach’dto me”; And death in the elm-tree bare ; 
Touch’d with his finger the red | Then sunset flamed on the bole, 
Leaf-bud on a leafless tree. And I saw the red bud there. 


“ Yea, for this tiny thing, “ Nothing I slay, but Death : 
Red speck, that I show you| Nor take, but I give again”: 
God spake to me under His 

breath, 
And He did not heal my pain ; 
But in my wintry grief ; 
And straight, on my frozen 
sorrow, 
There quicken’d the pulse— 
Belief ; 
There crimson’d tho 
The elm stood black in snow, Tomorrow. 

And black in the snow stood I: | In the Book of the Lord, 
And thought in my rage of woe,| Thesky,and the earth, and sea, 
God laugh’d at his creature’s | I kiss’d the verse of His word, 
cry. | The bud on a winter tree. 

M. B. 


here, 
Is the beating heart of Spring 
In the dry bones of the Year.” 
One was my all, and died ; 
And faith lay dead in his | 
grave ; | 
No praying, no praise, I cried: | 
He took back all that He | 





bud— 


gave. 





TWO CORRECTIONS. 
{To tae Eprroz ov tae “Spxrcraror.’’] 

Srr,—It is the Ablongus pie which should be thrown out of the 
window as soon as possible, not the Gosky patties (see Spectator, 
February 26th, p. 322). Allow me on this occasion to join the 
host of careful readers who do not allow you to misquote with 
impunity. The late Mr. E. Lear distinctly states in his “ Non- 
sense Cookery ” (p. 78) that having compounded your Ablonguases 
into a pic, as per directions, and “inserted the whole carefully,” 
you should “ watch patiently till the crust begins to rise 

serve up in a clean dish, and throw the whole out of window as 
fast as possible.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert Stanprn, Major. 
Ballinderry, Mullingar. 


[To Tue Eprrorn or tux “Sercrator."’] 
Siz,—* Cumberland, outside the Lake District, is singularly little 
known to the average Southerner.” Thus your reviewer of 
“Silverwool” in last week's Spectator. He gives point to this 
genial statement by adding: “Yet he must be a most prosaic 
person if he has not yielded to the spell of the Cumberland land- 
scape as the train pants up Shap Fell.” As the whole of the Shap 
Fells are in Westmorland, the spell of the Cumberland landscape 
may easily elude even a prosaic person.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tenter Field, Kendal. Cotrn Somervetu. 








*,* The S.P.G. missionary at St. Michael’s, Kemmendine, 
Burma, begs to thank the unknown friend who has sent him 
the Spectator with such kindness and regularity. During his 
furlough in England it will be read by his successor if addressed 
as before. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view ts considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





es 


POETRY. 


CULGAI PADDOCK. 
I xnow that the tawny grass of the plain 
Is blown like the sea to-day 
By the wind that follows the autumn rain 
And chases the clouds away 


And ruffles the winding lagoon ; and now 
The sky’s azure cool and clean 

Will show, in the lee where the rushes bow, 
Like shattered aquamarine. 


To-day, when the cranes in their grey and pink 
Fish solemnly in the weeds, 

To-day, when the cattle come down to drink, 
And push through the whispering reeds, 


I stand there and watch them, in Culgai too, 
And they never heed or fear. 

There is not one lark in the radiant blue 
Whose carol I do not hear. 


This morning the wind on the grasses brown 
Blows tingling and sweet andrare... . 
Now, though my body must tarry in town, 
Praise be that my soul is there! 
DoRoTHEA MACKELLAR, 








BOOKS. 


—_.>.—— 


CLEOPATRA.* 


CLEOPATRA: a name of magic and romance, which kindles 
the imagination and fires the blood, for the world is moved 
far more than it suspects by romance and poetry. Poetry, 
according to Wordsworth, is “the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge”; according to Arnold, it is that elusive but 
indispensable quality which makes all the difference between 
religion and ethics. There are many, no doubt, who would 
be repelled by Judaism if it were not for the poetry which 
they find in its seers and psalmists: “then arose Elijah the 
prophet like fire, and his words burned as a flame” ; and this 
white flame burns through the history of Israel, purging it 
of much dross, often blinding us to much that is deplorable in 
act, and more than dubious in writing. 

There is a common error that romance is a modern, or at 
any rate a mediaeval, invention; that it is opposed in some 
way to the classics, and is not found in the literatures of 
Greece and Rome. “The tale of Troy divine,” both in itself 
and in its abiding power, confutes this inanity, which must 
be incomprehensible to those who read their classics. And 
for those who only read about them, the introduction to 
Dr. Frazer's Pausanias, or the opening of M. Clemencean’s 
Grand Pan, to take no other instances, might prove that 
Greece was steeped in enchantment, haunted by music and 
by magic, saturated through and through with fine romance; 
and not nruch less is true of Virgil’s Italy. And other 
qualities besides romance may be found in these writings. 
When Helen comes “ upon the wall to see ” in the third Iliad, 
when Priam talks with her and the Elders talk about her, 
when she reappears in the Odyssey, when Aeneas mourns 
Caieta (Aen. VII. 1-36) and is entertained by Evander, the 
charin, the delicacy, the tender feeling, the chivalry, the 
melody of these passages have not ever been surpassed. 
Pedants and theorists may explain as they will, but they 
cannot explain away these qualities, which are no monopoly, 
as we too often boast, either of modern civilisation or of its 
current theologies. 

However, be all this as it may, three personages, above any 
others, stand out by universal consent as queens of romance: 
Helen, Cleopatra, Guinevere. Mr. Sergeant describes the 
story of Cleopatra as “the most enthralling romance of 
antiquity ”; and he has aimed in telling it at making her “as 
interesting to the general reader as some of the queens and 
empresses of more recent times.” In this he could not fail, 
as it was done already by herself. Besides this, he declares, 
and with some justice perhaps, that “she bas hitherto been 
treated almost always as though she were a follower in the 





_* Cleopatra of Egypt. By Philip W. Sergeant. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
[16a, net.) 
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a 
train of two of the great personages in Roman history instead 
of meriting to be considered by herself.” Well, Cleopatra is 
obviously not “considered by herself” in Shakespeare, but 
assuredly she dominates the play which deals with her. 
Antony is in every sense her “follower,” and most male 
readers are left in much the same state as Antony. As to 
her place in history, Shakespeare ventures upon no theory, 
for the very sufficient reason that his sole authority, Plutarch, 
had no view to offer. Nothing, perhaps, is either so astonish- 
ing or eo disappointing, both in Plutarch and Suetonius, as 
the absence of any large historical estimate about their heroes. 
Plutarch, it is true, says in the opening to his Alexander that 
he is “not writing history but biographies,” and delightfully 
he has done it, with the finest sense of how character should 
be exhibited and living personalities constructed. Still, it is 
amazing that he should have described Alexander and Julius 
Caesar without, apparently, the smallest sense of the imper- 
sonal forces behind them, or of the momentous changes which 
they inaugurated. 

Mr. Sergeant has named his volume Cleopatra of Egypt; 
but, as he has called a chapter in it “Cleopatra the Great,” he 
shows that he has taken an adequate view of his heroine. For 
this he is well equipped. A scholarship of Trinity at Oxford 
youches for his classical knowledge, and he has reconstructed 
the place and time of Cleopatra with sufficient skill. Many 
readers will be grateful to him for his elaborate sketch of 
Alexandria, and if they fill in his topographical details with 
all the vivid life which is presented by M. Anatole France in 
Thais, or by M. Pierre Louys in his Aphrodite, they will get as 
near as it is possible for us to go into the realities of a 
vanished world. Mr. Sergeant has also drawn very happily 
upon Athenaeus for some of the gorgeous banquets which 
Cleopatra gave to her courtiers, and for an account of the 
luxurious barges in which she travelled. 

Mr. Sergeant also maker a clear and connected narrative of 
the general history, which is deeply interesting in itself, con- 
taining as it does the battle of Actium, but which is even 
more entrancing from its romantic origins: viz., Alexander 
and the Ptolemies; from its wonderful setting: viz., Egypt, 
the old enchantress; from the greatness of the actors: viz., 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, Pompey, Herod the Great, Agrippa, 
Antony, and a crowd of other celebrities. All these live again 
with commendable distinction in Mr. Sergeant’s pages. He 
takes his readers to Antioch, Ephesus, the Egyptian Thebes, 
to Athens, and to Rome. It is all done well and skilfully. 
The history is sound and the scholarship satisfactory. The 
characters are distinct and living. There is no failure in 
scenic effect or in movement. Mr. Sergeant holds his readers’ 
attention, and gives much to satiate their interest; but for 
Cleopatra herself, personally, it is surely no disparagement to 
say that though we are very grateful to Mr. Sergeant for his 
setting, yet we turn back finally to Plutarch, and so to 
Shakespeare. 

The setting, however good, is not the jewel. Cleopatra has 
been annexed long ago by Plutarch, and Shakespeare’s 
‘heavenly alchemy” has transmuted his master’s gem into 
something even more coloured and ethereal. “I am fire and 
air,” Cleopatra says of herself in the play; and perhaps no 
other phrase can tell us more about her, if we add to it 
Shakespeare’s suggestive words “her infinite variety,” which 
ell the ages have not withered. Mr. Bradley in his Ozford 
Lectures on Poetry sums up both Antony and Cleopatra in 
some felicitous sentences which leave nothing to be desired 
and little to be added :— 

“A man who loved power as much as thousands of insignificant 
people love it, would have made a sterner struggle than Antony’s 
against his enchantment. He can hardly be said to struggle at 
all. He brings himself to leave Cleopatra only because he knows 
he will return. In every moment of his absence, whether he wake 
or sleep, a siren music in his blood is singing him back to her; 
andto this music, however he may be occupied, the soul within 
his soul leans and listens. The joy of life had always cul- 
minated for him in the love of women: he could say ‘no’ to 
none of them: of Octavia herself he speaks like a poct. When he 
meets Cleopatra he finds his Absolute. She satisfies, nay glorifies, 
his whole being. She intoxicates his senses. Her wiles, her 
‘aunts, her furies and meltings, her langhter and tears, bewitch 
him all alike. She loves what he loves, and she surpasses him. 
She can drink him to his bed, out-jest his practical jokes, out-act 
the best actress who ever amused him, out-dazzle his own magnifi- 
cence. She is his play-fellow, and yet a great queen. Angling in 
the river, playing billiards, flourishing the sword he used at 
Philippi, hopping forty paces in a public street, she remains an 
enchantress, Her spirit ie made of wind and flame, and the poet 








in him worships her no less than the man...... To love her 
is what he was born for... .. . To deny this love is the madness 
. morality. He gives her every atom of his heart. She destroys 

m. 

And did he regret? All For Love; or, The World Well Lost, 
is the answer of an exceeding great man of letters, the 
virile. poet of a robust age. Signor Ferrero no doubt over- 
estimates Antony when he talks of him as the true and 
greatest successor of Julius Caesar. He underestimates, 
perhaps, that aspect of the struggle between East and West 
which is idealised so finely and truly by Virgil when he sings 
the victory of Actium in the eighth Aeneid. Antony was a 
fine cavalry officer, but it is difficult to make much more of 
him in public life. He lost the real world, but he is 
enthroned high in the world of romance, and he possessed 
Cleopatra. Let him be content with that. Non omnie 
possumus omnes, It is only the Alexanders and the Caesars 
who can turn their romances into reality, and be lords of 
both, Perhaps Antony was not rsane. At any rate, 
the two Emperors who shared his blood, Caligula and Nero, 
were madmen, and the second wrecked the Julian line. Is 
that one of life’s little ironies in revenge for the cool head of 
Augustus ? 

As to Cleopatra, she undoubtedly was a great woman and a 
great Queen. The Ptolemies were the last big dynasty which 
held out against Rome. Cleopatra played hard and played 
skilfully for herself and Egypt. After Hannibal she was the 
most formidable enemy to Rome. The fear of her and the 
relief at her overthrow may be read clearly in Horace: 
“Fatale monstrum”; “Non humilis mnlier”: a very great 
woman. And not an Oriental. Certainly not a “right 
gipsy,” as Shakespeare says, punning perhaps on Egypt. 
The Ptolemies, like Alexander, boasted of a descent from 
Hercules. They were fair, golden, with blue eyes, like the 
Homeric gods: Theocritus talks of Zav@onéuas MroAcuaios ; 
(XVII. 103), and their marriage customs preserved their 
Hellenic blood. 

Perhaps the most pathetic figure in history, because the 
most charged with glorious possibilities, is the luckless 
Caesario, the son of Julias Caesar and Cleopatra, “dead ere 
his prime.” Had ever a boy such parents? What might he 
not have become but for the “ abhorréd shears" ? 





A SOCIALIST ON THE ARMY.* 

We do not know whether Mr. Blatchford, as a convinced 
Socialist, believes that ultimately the federation of the world 
will be achieved and armies will be abolished. At all events, 
as a sensible man, he sees that that is not a question which 
concerns our generation; with passionate vehemence he has 
lately urged his fellows to recognise the need of strong 
national defence, and now he brings to bear auxiliary 
arguments by insisting, with such obvious sincerity as can 
only come of personal experience, on the pleasures of life in 
the Army. It is the fashion with organised Labour to regard 
military service as a kind of declension from respectability,—as 
something igneble and servile. That opinion rests upon acon- 
fusion of thought, so far as it does not rest, as it generally 
does, upon pure ignorance. Those who have served in the 
Army know better. Did not Cobbett serve to his own credit 
eight years, become a non-commissioned officer, choose a 
soldier's daughter for his wife, obtain his discharge with 
honourable notice, and continue his interest in the Service 
by writing The Soldier's Friend? Did not Bradlaugh 
too serve in the Army, and ever afterwards speak of 
it with respect? Mr. Blatchford writes of it with unmis- 
takable affection. The statement that the soldier's life of 
itself creates ne’er-do-weels he knows to be nonsense; the 
belief that it makes for servility instead of independence, self- 
respect, and sound health, he tells you, is rubbish. It is many 
years since he “ went for a soldier,” but revently he followed 
some manceuvres in England, and found that the appearance 
and strength of the men were better than in his own day, and 
he remarks :— 

“ Also I have to say, emphatically, that a training which pro- 
duces such results is good for any youth, and that the nation 
would be richer materially and morally if every English boy could 
be so trained. My colleague and I were greatly cheered and 
delighted by the sight of the splendid young manhood of that 
brigade. We would have gone hundreds of miles to see it. We 
felt ten years younger for the sight. And we deplored the lot of 








* My life in the Army, By Robert Blatchford. London: The Amalgamated 
Press. (6d.] 
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the multitude of young men cooped up in smoky towns, tied to a 
dull round of labour at desk, or bench, or loom, or counter; 
growing old before their time.” 

But it is said that military service creates an unhealthy 
desire for war. Of all the fictions about the Army, we believe 
that this is the most ill founded. We will take Mr. 
Blatchford’s testimony at a moment when he himself was 
directly concerned in the question of peace or war :— 

“As bearing on the question of Tommy Atkins’s jingoism, I 
will say a few words about the men who in 1878 were expecting 
to be sent to fight the Russians. We did not know but that we 
might have to start any day. And I used to talk to the men about 
it. They came from many regiments, being reserve men. Nobody 
wanted to go; nobody expressed any serious reluctance to go. I 
think the general feeling was almost a feeling of indifference. 
Soldiers are not easily excited, except about such important 
matters as pay, rations, and tobacco.” 

Those who have read Mr. Blatchford’s soldier-stories know 
that he has only one competitor. Some of the sketches of 
non-commissioned officers in this book are worthy to be 
remembered in any literature. He has written, as he admits, 
with the selective eye of the artist; no manever has described, 
or would find it worth while to describe, the routine of the 
Army day by day. He sympathises, then, with the artist's 
prerogative of free choice, and he declares in criticising Mr. 
Kipling that he has known Learoyd and Ortheris, but he 
thinks Mulvaney an exaggeration. 

The regiment he joined was an old John Company corps 
recently returned from India; it had “ pots of money ” and 
was “ going wide.” There was much drinking and many mad 
escapades. Is it not a curious paradox, from one point of 
view, that the authorities of the Army are continually engaged 
in suppressing the ebullitions which are a symptom of the 
very spirit of enterprise they desire? The Army is a well- 
ordered machine; but the types set forth as the most 
memorable by both Mr. Kipling and Mr. Blatchford are 
inevitably the most unruly. There is a rollicking spirit 
like that of Charles O'Malley in Mr. Blatchford’s pages. 
We remember to have read in the biography of some officer 
who distinguished himself in many battles that he was a 
nervous boy until he read Lever’s novels. They somehow 
gave him an entirely new point of view comparable with that 
of him who has made the potent discovery that death after all 
is only death. He was a changed man. Similarly Mr. 
Blatchford’s sketches give one the impression that punish- 
ment and personal risk of every kind were regarded in a 
regiment “ going wide” as only a less joyful experience than 
the adventures uf which they were the accompaniment and 
the result. Mr. Blatchford was asked by his first cot-mate 
why he had enlisted. He could not say. But his cot- 
made could tell him. “I suppose it’s in the blood. You 
heard the drum, eh?” Mr. Blatchford did not understand. 
The other explained: “ When a man hears the drum calling 
he has to go.” One is reminded of the drummer of Arcola, 
of the “ Drums of the Fore and Aft,” and of Bret Harte’s 
drum, which resolved the doubts of the agriculturist who 


pleaded that he must stay away from the war to gather his | 
| or woman—more especially the woman—who lived among the 


harvest :— 
“ But the drum 

Echoed Come. 

Death shall reap the braver harvest, said the 

Solemn-sounding drum.” 
We shall quote here Mr. Blatchford’s inimitable description 
of the sergeant from the Guards who drilled him at his first 
recruit’s drill :— 

“He was a tall man, over six feet high, and of a spare 
and angular figure. His chest was so outrageously padded 
that it gave him the appearance of a pouter pigeon. He 
had high shoulders and long legs. He had a comic face, 
with a red nose, bushy eyebrows, and a rusty, bristly 
moustache. His expression, at once fierce and comic, reminded 
one irresistibly of a jack-in-the-box or Punch. In the deepest, 
harshest bass voice that ever spoke, and with his cheek bulged out 
by a quid of tobacco, this remarkable warrior at once began to 
address us. First of all he stalked up very close to the line and 
glared down at us as though he thought of drawing our teeth. 
‘Then he growled in a sepulchral manner: ‘ You miserable devils; 
you miserable devils.” Having paid over this compliment, he 
walked slowly backwards for some twenty yards, halted, gave his 
quid a wrench, and roared out :—‘ You—miserable—devils.” And 
we all stood motionless, and with an uncomfortable feeling that 
we deserved the description thoroughly. ‘Now,’ said the sergeant, 
putting his shoulders back, and glancing his whimsical eye along 
the line, ‘pay attention tome. You are raw recruits; raw and 
ereen. I’m here te dress you and drill you, and frizzle you and 
grill you, and pepper you and salt you till you’re done to a turn ; 
and by whiskers I shall do it. Don’t grin at me, that man with 


tel 
the muffin face. I'll soon sweat the smiles off you. And look 
your front, you poor, unsaved sinners, and learn wisdom’ H beg 
the sergeant made a rush at a man near the flank and roared _ 
‘What's your name ?’— Firwood, sir.’—‘ Don’t “sir” mo. _ 
me sergeant. What’s your father?’—‘A tailor, cormennt} Th 
tailor! If he doesn’t make better coats than soldiers he ought 
be hanged for a botch. Go to centre, Firwood, and grow. 
trust God, Firwood, and turn out your toes, you—miserebien 
dev-il.”, The sergeant stepped backwards again. ‘Now,’ he Went 
on, ‘when I say “Eyes front” look straight to your front, or 
straight as you can, and forget your past sins and listen $0 ia 
I shaM make men of you. I shall be your father and your mothe, 
and your Uncle Tom from Devizes, and you'll live to bless me in 
the coming years—if I don’t murder you in the process, — : 
front.” ™ 
One can imagine the indignant exclamations with which 
this sally might be criticised as a tyrannical outrage jp 
a certain kind of Radical newspaper. It is a comfort to 
feel that Mr. Blatchford understood it perfectly. It was q 
dramatic performance; and the audience relished it every 
bit as much as we feel sure it was enjoyed by the 
“star” who for the time being had the stage to himself. 
There are other descriptions of sergeants, and there is q 
delightful description of an Army doctor, which are as good, 
but we must not quote them. Of course the Army has 
changed almost beyond recognition since Mr. Blatchford was 
init. Drinking is a dying vice; the careful officer of to-day 
is puzzled, we believe, chiefly how to prevent his young 
soldiers from injuring their health by smoking bad cigarettes 
and eating too many sweets! Mr. Blatchford admits that 
the last time he examined troops closely he did not see a 
single “canteen-face.” And the value of the soldier's life for 
turning out men is higher than ever it was. Mr. Blatchford 
says of his own time :— 

“The change wrought by the Army life among the recruits was 
astonishing. In four months louts became soldiers; boys were 
transformed into men. In June there tramped through the Park. 
hurst gate a mob of pale-faced, weedy ragamuffins. In September 
those ragamuffins with town stoop and the town slouch had become 
clean, well-groomed, alert, upstanding young soldiers, with 
bronzed faces, muscular limbs, and bright eyes.” 





| How long will it be, we wonder, before this simple truth, 


patent to every one who has ever taken the trouble to look 
into the matter, is recognised by all, and the inestimable 
benefit of a four months’ recruit training is given to every 
| Englishman ? 


| 





LADY WESTMORLAND'S LETTERS.* 

| Lapy Rosre WEIGALL has already given us extracts from 
| her mother’s correspondence with Wellington, and from the 
letters which she wrote from the Continent during the 
Napoleonic War. The new book contains selections from her 
general correspondence, dating most of them from after 
Waterloo, and carrying us down to the year 1870. We 
heartily commend the growing practice of issuing volumes of 
letters and memoirs, provided such collections are genuine 
documents, and not the work of book-makers; for in the undress 


| private chronicles of another age we see the underside of great 


events, and the true state of contemporary opinion. The man 


governing classes, and had the national interest in public 
affairs, wrote intelligently and shrewdly, and the record is 
interesting, even though there be no pretence at the literary 
graces. Last century’s memoirs have not revealed another Lady 


| Mary Wortley Montagu, but they have given us Lady Louisa 


Stuart and the first Lord Dudley, and Creevey and Charles 
Greville, as well as a whole host of lesser people who have some- 
thing to say, even if they have no art in saying it. Lady West- 
morland was a warm-hearted, capable, and highly cultivated 
woman, who owing to her kinship to Wellington lived in the 
heart of Tory politics, and who spent much of her life at 
such important Embassies as Berlin and Vienna. In her day 
English society was more international, in the better sense of 
the word, than it is to-day. Ordinary people were more 
interested in, and followed more intelligently, the politics of 
their neighbours. Lady Westmorland was more than the 
mere Ambassadress. She was a true cosmopolitan who did not 
forget to be patriotic, and her huge circle of friends embraced 
many nationalities and many diverse types of mind. Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican who became Russian Ambassador 
at Paris, Madame de Staél, King Leopold I. of Belgium, 
Brougham, Metternich, Talleyrand, and Humboldt were all 








* The Correspondence of Priscilla, Countess of Westmorland, Edited by ber 
Daughter, Lady Rose Weigall. London: John Murray. (14s, net.) 
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rrespondents. The greater part of the letters in 
ees 2 nn to her husband, and a most useful 
wife the writer must have proved, for few Ambassadors can 
have been kept better posted on what was happening at 
= Burghersh, by which name we know her in the earlier 
letters, was often compelled to stay in England for one 
reason or another when her husband went to his post, and 
consequently we hear a good deal about English politics. She 
acted sometimes as intermediary between Melbourne and her 
uncle, the Duke of Wellington, and was entrusted with some 
very delicate negotiations. She makes clear the enormous 
respect that both the young Queen and Prince Albert had for 
Peel, and adds some curious details about the Corn Laws 
Repeal and Sir Robert's position thereafter. She took the 
political colour of her friends and was a staunch Conservative, 
though in later years she was to write that “the Conservative 
party no longer includes anyone who is to me more than a 
common acquaintance.” She quotes Peel as saying in 1847 : 
“We have Government so utterly weak and powerless that it 
could not exist a day but by the sufferance or assistance of 
Opposition ; and yet, if it were to fall, there is no party 
to replace it,”—a situation which history may soon see fit to 
repeat. We confess to a respect for a lady who refers to 
Croker only as “the man who writes in the Quarterly.” 

Home politics were a more intimate concern to Ambassadors 
in Lady Westmorland’s day, for they were apt to go out with 
the Government which had appointed them. Hence these 
dutiful budgets of the latest political gossip. But the glimpses 
of foreign society are the most interesting part of the book, 
for in these the writer consults her own pleasure rather than 
her duty. She was sincerely attached to the German people, 
and made friends in all classes. There are many pleasant 
letters from Meyerbeer, the composer, and that wonderful 
veteran, Humboldt, who, undismayed by the weight of his 
gigantic work Cosmos, can jest about his labours, gossip 
cheerfully about poetry, and admit to being “ weak enough” to 
detest Disraeli. We are given an account of the first scheme for 
German unity, and the grandiose visionsof Bunsen. In 1847 
it was the extreme Democrats who were the propagandists of 
German Imperialism. The Crimean War was a season of 
great anxiety to Lady Westmorland, for she had a son at the 
front, and Lord Raglan was her brother-in-law. Her Con- 
servatism forbade her to take any interest in the fight for a 
United Italy. To her Italy was always “the frog” which was 
trying to blow itself out into a Great Power, and she strongly 
disapproved of Garibaldi’s reception in England. On the 
whole, the foreign letters are chiefly valuable from the light 
they cast on the first dawning of the policy of a United 
Germany; but incidentally they show the attitude of a highly 
intelligent observer at close quarters towards Continental 
movements, which naturally bore a different complexion to 
the newspaper public in England. 

The letters do not contain much that can be quoted. One 
of the best things is the saying of Count Pozzo di Borgo 
about Madame de Staél:—‘“ She belongs neither to the sex 
one loves nor to that one esteems; she talks and writes like 
a man, and has all her life acted like a woman...... One 
judges her more than one cares for her, although she has all 
her life desired the reverse.” But there are two series of 
letters—from Metternich and from Lord Brougham—which 
have a special value. The first gives us a delightful 
picture of the old statesman, full of eager interest in all 
things, and commenting with a curious detached wisdom on 
the game which he no longer played. Here is his apologia :— 
“The fate of my public life has been that of one walking in 
the light of reason, guided by respect for principles (which 
are only truths formulated and acquired by experience), and 
having to wrestle with idealists of all sorts and kinds.” He 
pleads most eanely against “confounding questions which 
differ in their nature.” He distinguishes between stupidity 
and folly, and prefers the latter. “It is only stupidity which 
does not admit of limitations ; folly does admit of them. You 
see I do the world the honour of not thinking it lost beyond 
hope.” He quotes St. Augustine, and has a wide charity for 
all things. Lady Westmorland, who adored him, calls his 
“a heart full of benignity and pardon.” In his mellow old 
age he had a friend at Cannes who, like himeelf, did not love 

idealista. Brougham was an indefatigable correspondent, and 
to one who remembers his stormy youth the picture of him 
given in these letters is not a little curious. He declares that 








the world is not worth living in after Wellington’s death. He 
holds up Metternich as the last of the statesmen. He 
“deprecates all popular movements.” French Liberals are 
“little priggish doctrinaires.” He disliked our interference 
at Naples as savouring of Jacobinism. He sneers at the 
English “Reformers,” who would “stand anything rather 
than a change of Ministry.” He is horrified at the idea of 
Palmerston, when Prime Minister, “ attending working men’s 
meetings.” Verily “Citizen” Brougham in his long life 
travelled far. Itis a comfort to find this most controversial 
of mortals writing that, on looking back ever his career, he 
had “ no reason to complain of any want of kindness in any 
quarter of my friends, nor to complain of any maltreatment.” 





LIBERTY AND ITS FOES.* 

Lorp Hvuen Cercrt has done a real service by making 
Liberty and Authority the subject of his address to the 
Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh. The 
individual and the State are often antagonistic to-day, as they 
have been in past ages, but, whereas the State formerly stood 
for the dominion of powerful minorities over a weak majority, 
it seems more and more coming to stand for the dominion of 
a powerful majority over its own members. The interference 
with liberty involved in this change has none of the safeguards 
which attended the older forms of the conflict. A weak 
majority learns in time that what it needs most of all is 
organisation. If it can but obtain this its numbers must in 
the end tell. When once this is recognised the road to 
emancipation is open, however hard it may be to travel, or 
however long the journey may take. But when the journey 
is accomplished, when the absolutism of Sovereigns or 
oligarchies has yielded to the qualified absolutism of 
aristocracies, and this has in turn given way to the absolutism 
of the organised democracy, nothing is left us but the 
difficult task of convincing the democracy that its welfare 
depends on its readiness to set bounds to its own powers. The 
State is no longer an exceptionally strong element in the 
community, it is the community itself; and if it deliberately 
sets itself to make its power felt in every department of life, 
those who resent its interference have no visible help left 
them. We may be a long way as yet from the realisation of 
this state of things, but it is daily coming nearer, and any 
writer who asks us to consider the dangers which await us if 
we go blindly forward deserves a warm welcome. The well- 
being of society hangs on the proper equilibrium of liberty 
and authority, and the disappearance of the latter over large 
areas of human thought only makes its supremacy in the 
region of government more complete. 

Lord Hugh Cecil takes two great writers as representatives 
of these two ideas,—Jobn Stuart Mill and Matthew Arnold. 
Mill’s definition of liberty does not satisfy him. It is not 
enough, he thinks, to say that the individual should have 
liberty so long as his actions only affect himself, but 
should be liable to interference as soon as those actions 
affect the rights or interests of others. The difficulty of the 
problem lies in ascertaining where this legitimate interference 
begins and ends. According to Mill, a man should be free to 
do or leave undone all self-regardful acts; he should only be 
controlled when the consequences of his acts or omissions 
extend to others. Lord Hugh Cecil thinks this definition 
“unsound and inadequate.” That it is inadequate Mill would 
have himself admitted. Indeed, he has no sooner stated it than 
he sets to work to limit its application. But we do not see 
that because it is inadequate it is therefore unsound. The 
doctrine that the State may interfere with the liberty of 
individuals whenever the act interfered with is not self-regard- 
ful needs to be continually qualified by the equally true 
doctrine that the consequences of State interference are so 
serious that there is always a strong primd-facie reason 
against resorting to it. But a remedy does not cease to be a 
remedy—and perhaps the only remedy— because in certain cases 
it may be worse than the disease. That is a reason, not for ite 
rejection, but for the exercise of great caution in applying it, 
and this is the substance of the restrictions with which Mill 
fences round his definition. Lord Hugh Cecil himself does not 
escape a similar necessity when he rightly makes liberty “ the 
condition of human progress.” Without liberty there can be 
no virtue, for virtue “ does not consist in doing right, but in 
choosing to do right.” Yet in the interest of human progress 


* Liberty and Authority. By Lord Hugh Cecil, London: E, Arnold, (2s, 64.] 
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liberty must be restricted in certain eases. Though “every 
control is a hindrance...... some control is necessary.” 


Lord Hugh draws an illustration of his principle from tem- 
perance legislation. The Prohibitionist, he argues, destroys 
true temperance, since “there is no temperance except where 
it is open toa man to get drunk, and he deliberately refuses 
to do so.” But unless Lord Hugh Cecil would impose no 
penalty upon drunkenness, he must draw precisely the same 
distinction that he thinks inconsistent in Mill. To argue 
“that it is not an invasion of liberty to stop a man getting 
drunk if it leads him to beat his wife, but that it is an invasion 
of liberty if the drunkard only breaks his wife’s heart,” seems 
tohim absurd. “ Moral pain is just as real as physical pain” ; 
why, then, should the wife of a drunkard be protected 
against one, and left exposed to the other? Simply, we should 
answer, because the State has unmistakable facts to go upon 
in the one case, and has not in the other. A broken heurt is 
a worse evil than a broken head, but it does not admit of the 
same kind of proof; and if benevolently minded Governments 
undertook the redress of all the moral suffering that wives 
undergo, in fact or in imagination, at the hands of their 
husbands, matrimony might in the end be abolished in sheer 
despair of regulating successfully the relations between the 
parties to the contract. Mill’s distinction seems to us to supply 
a reasonably workable rule,—interference where the need is 
plain, and where there is no danger of going far wrong in 
meeting it; abstention where the case is complicated, and the 
action of the remedy obscure. The difference between Mill 
and his critic has not, therefore, much importance. Both 
writers agree in recognising that human liberty “consists in 
the power of doing, not what others approve of, but what 
they disapprove of,” just as property “consists in something 
which you may misuse, and not in something which you may 
only use as others think right.” 

With the principle which underlies the second part of 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s address we are in entire agreement. 
Matthew Arnold is a fascinating writer, but he is very far 
from being a safe or a final guide. We may fairly suspect, 
indeed, that were he now alive he would add many 
cautions and qualifications to his former teaching. Lord 
Hugh Cecil's criticism goes straight to the point. He quotes 
the famous passage: “ Wragg is in custody. The sex lost in 
the confusion of our unrivalled happiness, or (shall I say ?) 
the superfluous Christian name lopped off by the straight- 
forward vigour of our Anglo-Saxon breed!” Arnold used the 
appeal to compassion “as a check on extravagant optimism.” 
His disciples carry things further. “ Donotprate to us, they 
say, of freedom and individual rights; men and women are in 
distress, there is unemployment and sweating, poverty and 
destitution, hunger and cold. We cannot stop to listen 
to abstractions. ‘Wragg is in custody.’ So it is said, 
and with widespread assent and applause.” Lord Hugh 
Cecil does not deny that “a case may sometimes be made 
out so extreme that normal principles of human progress 
must be laid aside.” No doubt there are such cases, and 
if their exceptional character were properly recognised 
it would be easy to deal with them. Unfortunately this 
is the feature in them which gets least attention. From 
the very first the exceptions tend to become rules. This 
process has been very visible in the question of unemploy- 
ment. One ineffectual effort after another has been made to 
deal with it as an exception to the natural economic order 
until the Labour Party now proclaims that the cure can only 
be found in a Right to Work Bill. Lord Hugh Cecil’s treat- 
ment of this part of his subject is excellent. “If we are right 
in supposing that humanity only makes true progress by 
choosing between right and wrong, we must pay a great price 
even for the most evidently necessary social reform which 
involves a diminution of liberty.” For all social reforms have 
one feature incommon. They add to the responsibility of the 
State and lessen that of the individual. Half-a-century 
ago Mill warned us what would be the consequences 
of: yielding to the ideas then just beginning to gain a 
hearing :— 

“Tf the roads, the railways, the banks, the insurance offices, the 
great joint stock companies, the universities, and the public 
charities were all of them branches of the Government; if, in 
addition, the municipal corporations and local boards, with all 
that now devolves on them, became departments of the central 


administration ; if the employés of all these different enterprises 


were appointed and paid by the Government, and looked to the 


Government for every rise in life; not all the freedom of the 





a, 
ress and popular constitution of legislature - 
> any ethan eventing free tHe ‘thas in —— make tila 
Life would cease to be a school of character, and would 
become a mere machine for impressing the official stamp on 
the citizens. On a small scale we may see this Process at 
work in any large elementary school. Ten years before the 
Education Act of 1870 Mill wrote :— 

“That the whole or any la i 

people should be in State Sate as doe ao <> 
eee a bb 5 eck An education established and controlled by 
the State ould only exist, if it exist at all, as one among many 
competing experiments, carried on for the purpose of example 
and stimulus, to keep the others up to a certain standard of 
excellence.” 
In its first conception the Act of 1870 was modelled to some 
extent on this principle. State schools were to be set up 
where Voluntary schools did not exist in sufficient numbers, 
and parents who could not afford to pay the school fees were 
helped by the State to keep their children at any school they 
liked. But this arrangement bad no charms for the educa. 
tional reformer. He was not satisfied with requiring that 
every child should be educated up to a certain point, and 
leaving it to the parents to obtain that education where and 
how they pleased. He must needs provide the education 
himself, with the result that we all know, and that some of us 
have learned to distrust. All our elementary schools are 
organised on one model. No attention is paid either to the 
varying capacities of the children, or to the varying needs of 
the classes from which they are taken. Every child whose 
parents are not rich enough to educate him as they choose 
is passed into the same education mill to take his chance 
what he will come out. 

It is a conspicuous merit in Lord Hugh Cecil that he is not 
afraid of being misunderstood. There are writers who allow 
their anxiety on this head to deprive their statements of all 
useful meaning. They would be afraid, for example, to regret 
with Lord Hugh that the working classes are less disposed 
than the easy and leisured classes to contend strongly and 
passionately for their own individual freedom :— 

“TI hope,” he goes on, “this is only a transitional stage. I hope 

the people of this country will inherit to the full that great 
tradition of fighting for the individual’s rights, the great tradition 
which teaches each man to look for help and p to himself, 
to his own capacity and his own strength trained by self-discipline 
and self-control, and not to the State’s enervating hand.” 
That is the best wish we can frame for the new democracy. 
The temptation to which they are now exposed is a very 
grave one. They suddenly see the power of giving effect 
to their own ideals by legislation almost within their grasp. 
They need no longer seek to convince their countrymen that 
these ideals are good, and that the world will be the happier 
for their adoption. They look forward to a near future in 
which the forces of the State will be in their own hands, and 
for the slow processes of the formation and strengthening of 
character there will be substituted the irresistible action of 
the State machine. Even some of us who ought to know 
better are tempted in moments of eagerness to look, and to 
teach others to look, to the omnipotent community instead of 
to their feeble selves. They forget Mill’s dictum that “the 
worth of a State in the long run is the worth of the indi- 
viduals composing it.” If in order to get quickly at specific 
results the democracy ignores this vital fact, it will find that 
in its blind search for freedom it has only made its chains 
tighter, and lessened its ability to shake them off. 





ECONOMIC FALLACIES.* 
Few Frenchmen are better known in England than M. Guyot, 
and the little book which he has lately published is sure to 
be welcomed here. In the simplest and clearest manner he 
takes one after another of the spurious phrases which are 
bandied about by Socialists and Protectionists and probes 
them with economic truths. For example: “Nul ne gagne 


qu’au dommage d’autrui”; “Jl’achat d'un produit étranger 
fait fuir un salaire francais”; “ pour supprimer le chdmage 
doubler les salaires”; “le travail est la mesure du prix”; 


“les riches deviennent plus riches, les pauvres plus pauvres” ; 
“la neige donne de l’ouvrage aux ouvriers.” As to the last, 
Paris, alas! is learning a bitter lesson on the doctrine that waste 
and destruction are good for trade. These and many other un- 
truths which have been hotly discussed in England, as in France, 
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t treats under the form of conversations. The 
poor presumably the author himself, is M. “ Faubert,” 
the sailor's unceremonious mop which intrudes through a 
cabin’s porthole with disconcerting reality. The other talkers 
represent various schools of Socialists and Protectionists, or 
the well-meaning, ignorant victim of popular prejudices. 
English politics are as well known to M. Guyot as to us, and 
he introduces aptly Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Will Thorne, a 
Fabian, and others of our countrymen, including Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Harold Cox. The Chancellor is to be pitied 
when he falls into the hands of the economists, Fanbert and 
Mr, Cox. When, for instance, he pleads in defence of his 
propesed Land-taxes, “Un certain nombre d’économistes 
nont-ils pas dit que la terre n’était pas un capital 
comme un autre? ne lui ont-ils pas donné une 
situation exceptionnelle?” Faubert curtly answers, “C'est 
exact; mais ils ont eu tort.” Then Mr. Cox pro- 
ceeds suavely to inquire into the justice of taxing un- 
earned increment. If the English farmer is enriched by the 
effect of bad harvests in America, where is his particular 
merit ? or what did he contribute to the increment? Yet he 
is not to be taxed. If exempted agricultural land has an 
enhanced value through improved communication with the 
markets, how does the farmer deserve to escape the just 
Increment-tax? And finally Mr. Cox drives on to its logical 
conclusion the false sentiment that underlies many of the 
Chancellor's proposals, which “provoquent Vidée que la 
propriété, n’étamt qu'une affaire de hasard, ‘les déshérités’ 
ont le droit de le corriger: et si les législateurs déclarent 
quills ont ce droit, au nom de quel principe puniraient- 
ils les voleurs qui entendent réparer 4 leur profit les 
injustices du sort?” This conversation is all too short, 
and it scarcely does justice to Mr. Lloyd George's 
abilities. It is true that he makes the only possible answers 
to his opponents, “Ces arguments ne me touchent pas”; 
“cela ne me génait pas, mais j’ai du changer cette partie de 
mon projet”! but the real Chancellor would not have stopped 
there, but have ridden off upon emotional theories which 
have no place in M. Guyot’s book. The dialogue form enables 
the author to state his facts and conclusions in a homelier, 
more attractive, and even humorous manner than is to be 
expected in an economic work (always excepting those of his 
master, Bastiat). In no other way should we have had the 
delightful scene in which poor M. “ Dandin” is 
trounced by his wife for uttering the préjugé which he has 
learnt to repeat, “ tout est trop bon marché.” It is a different 
story when the monthly domestic budget is made up; then 
“tout est trop cher.” He flounders into an explanation that 
he was speaking theoretically and of “économie nationale ” :— 

“Dis-moi, George Dandin,” says Madame, “si la cherté est 
mauvaise pour l’économie de chaque ménage, comment serait-elle 
bonne pour l’ensemble des ménages qui forment la nation ?” 

M. Dandin: “Allons bon! Voila Madame George Dandin qui 
parle maintenant comme Bastiat et comme les économistes. Je ne 
m’attendais vraiment pas & cette derniére humiliation !” 

The book is full of light upon fundamental subjects that 
affect British polities. No point is more important than 
this; the common roots, as well as the falsity, of Protection 
and Socialism are so clearly and ruthlessly discovered that it 
ought to be widely read here, and in so simple and attractive 
aform it would be popular reading. Might we snggest to 
the Cobden Club that they would be doing a great service to 
the cause of Free Exchange, as well as paying a just tribute 
to their most distinguished foreign member, if they published 
a cheap translation? To do so would also help to free them 
from the suspicion—we hope not well founded—that they 
only dare to be supporters of Free Exchange when it is a 
question of exports and imports, and that as soon as home 
affairs are involved they shrink from denouncing Protection 
and the interference of the State in matters of contract and 
exchange. 





A PRINCESS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tuts book, in common with others of the same class, is 
injuriously affected by considerations which are not literary. 
It is, and has to be, for quite cogent reasons, dispropor- 
tionate to its subject. We are willing to read about the 
Princess Elizabeth, but we feel that a volume of much more 
modest size would amply suffice; only it would not be worth 





* A Sister of Prince Rupert: Elizabeth Princess Palatine, By Elizabeth 
London; John Lane, (12s. 6d, net.] 
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while to publish such a volume. The book must be of 
dignified aspect, a private library book, to put the matter 
shortly. One bad result is that the author has to have 
recourse to “ filling up”; a certain space has to be occupied 
in one way or another. Records of the Princess’s early life 
are of the scantiest. So we have such passages as this :— 
“ Imagination paints the two [Elizabeth and Maurice] standing 
together, Elizabeth perhaps clinging to the hand of the 
brother she was used to,” &c.; or the memoirs of a younger 
sister, Sophie, are employed, being such as “would probably 
fit” the life of the elder. But enough of these complaints. 
We can in any case thank Miss Godfrey for an interesting 
biography. The Princess Elizabeth was the eldest daughter 
of an unlucky pair, the Elector Palatine and Elizabeth of 
England. Early in her childhood came the disastrous failure 
of the Bohemian adventure ; her latter days were embittered 
by the French invasion of the Palatinate. The troubles of 
her English kinsfolk darkened her middle life. Happily she 
had consolations. Religion was something more than a name 
to her. A German Princess was commonly ready to change 
her faith for the consideration of a desirable alliance. 
Elizabeth was an exception. And she had a keen interest in 
philosophy and literature. Yhe most remarkable part of her 
life is her friendship with Descartes. This was no mere affair 
of flattery on one side and condescension on the other. The 
Princess really appreciated the philosopher's work. “I never 
met any one,” we find him writing, “ who could so thoroughly 
understand all that is contained in my writings.” Her sym- 
pathies were, indeed, widely extended. When she became 
Abbess of the Protestant Religious House of Herford—the 
account of the foundation is of itself of no small interest—she 
entertained visitors whose claim on her hospitality was that 
they were men of ideas. Among these were Jean de Labadie, 
a Christian Socialist, it would seem, and several Quakers, of 
whom William Penn was the most distinguished. Various 
noteworthy personages make their appearance in these pages, 
and we get a clear impression of the time. On the whole, 
Germany, troubled as it was, does not show up badly by 
the side of France under Le Grand Monarque and England 
of the Restoration. 





IRISH WAYS.* 

Miss Bartow keeps in this book a happy mean between the 
farcical Ireland of Lever and the melancholy island which it 
is the fashion of modern fiction to picture for us. She will 
not speak of Ireland with the kindly forbearance which we 
use to the departed; her view is not to be predominantly 
humorous or predominantly pathetic; nor does she show it 
as a semi-magical region, “murmurous with Gaelic incanta- 
tions.” Her Irishman is indeed a many-sided creature, but, 
even when he is most shiftless and lazy, he is “shrewd and 
matter of fact with a keen eye to the main chance.” Take 
his marriage customs as a sample of bis way of looking 
at life. Naturally it is a subject that turns up again 
and again in these sketches. In no civilised country is 
marriage more a matter of business. English matrimony 
is, in comparison, a wholly sentimental affair. 

The volume consists of an introduction which has 
suggested these remarks and fourteen sketches or studies 
or short stories. Perhaps the best of them is “ Joanna's 
Two Fortunes,” or, as it might be entitled, “ Joanna’s Two 
Suitors,” the rascally Tom Clancy who makes off with her 
herd—makes a cattle-drive on strictly commercial principles— 
and the chivalrous Fergus Moore who recovers them for her. 
“A Woman Ever Vext'” we like the least. We do not doubt 
that it is only too true to life. The nagging woman may be 
cured of her bad habit in fiction, but she never is in real life. 
It is a moral ailment which defies all cure, just as a common 
cold baffles the medical skill which can deal successfully with 
the plague. An interesting glimpse of “Irish ways” which 
will be new to some English readers is given in “Julia’s 
Borrowing.” It opens with an experience which would cer- 
tainly be startling on this side of the Irish Sea,—the priest 
reading out at Mass the names of defaulters who had failed 
to pay their chapel dues. Imagine the consternation were an 
English rector or vicar to give a list of those who were 
defaulters in pew-rents or non-subscribers to Easter dues! 
An ingeniously contrived little story it is, and how 
characteristic is the love scene which it leads up to. “If I 
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get a middlin’ good turn at the mackerl this saison I don’t 
see what would hinder us of biddin’ him [the priest] be axing 
the two of us in Chapel agin Michaelmas.” Julia thinks 
this “ridiculous talk,” but adds reflectively: “His Riverence 
couldn’t be chargin’ us as much as if me father had got the 
name of ownin’ cows.” We must not forget to mention, 
though we cannot quote, the vivid little landscape pictures 
which Miss Barlow sometimes gives us. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Haroip Cox’s article on “ The Denial of Self-Govern- 
ment” heads the contents of the new Nineteenth Century. 
The pith of the article can be put into two sentences: 
moderate men are unrepresented under the two-party system, 
and they never will be represented until they quit their 
armchairs and organise themselves. These points are driven 
home and illustrated with the cogent argument and pointed 
anecdote in which Mr. Cox excels. A propos of the tyranny 
of the caucus, he tells a delightful story :— 

“ A stranger, writing not long ago to the author of this article, 

plaintively asked whether the law could not be so amended that 
electors might be permitted to vote against, as well as for, 
candidates. ‘In my division,’ he said, ‘both the candidates are 
such unutterable idiots that I want to record my conviction that 
neither of them is fit to sit in the House of Commons.’ He went 
on to add that if this could be done the party caucuses would be 
compelled to choose better men. No such liberty as my corre- 
spondent asks for is enjoyed by any elector. He must take what 
is offered to him, either in men or in policy.” 
Mr. Harold Cox is a firm believer in proportional representa- 
tion, but he is under no illusion as to the obstacles in the 
way of its introduction. “If ever proportional representation 
is to become the law of the country, it must be because the 
moderate voter, who is now denied the right of self-govern- 
ment, claims his rights and insists on having them in 
spite of party managers.” But the whole article abounds 
in wise sayings, among which we may especially single out 
the following :— 

“The real evil of national doles is not the cost to the taxpayer, 
but the harm done to the recipient.” 

“The main interest of the extremists, who dominate the Liberal 
Party, in Free Trade is to utilise it as an electoral lever with 
which to secure other objects By the action of these 
extremists the whole party has been forced to adopt a policy 
which involves the showering of gratuitous favours upon electors 
whose votes are worth winning, and therefore Liberals have 
placed themselves out of court when they attack Tariff Reform 
on account of the moral dangers it will introduce into English 
political life. They have abandoned principle for the sake of 
expediency, and, since they have no principle to fight for, there 
is no reason why they should not refer the mere question of 
expediency to a Royal Commission.” 

Ameer Ali's survey of the Constitutional experi- 
ment in India is decidedly appreciative. He cordially 
welcomes the new system without indulging in any un- 
reasoning optimism. It will not allay the “ unrest” or con- 
ciliate the irreconcilables, but it will satisfy the aspirations 
of the mass of the population, and “ the forces interested in 
the peaceful development of the country and the maintenance 
of law and order essential to that end, are very much stronger 
than any other.”———Mr. Morel makes two excellent points in 
his article on “ Belgium, Britain, and the Congo.” The first 
is that to manage the Congo on twentieth-century lines Belgium 
must pay. At present in the British and German dependencies 
in tropical Africa the annual grants-in-aid exceed half-a- 
million, while the direct contribution by native labour towards 
the upkeep of the Administration is £326,899. In the Congo, 
the area and population of which are less than those of the 
dependencies mentioned above, there is no grant-in-aid, while 
the direct native contribution amounts to £839,909. Mr. 
Morel’s other point is that, in spite of the more warlike 
character of the tribes within their dependencies, England, 
France, and Germany maintain order, in proportion to the 
area and population, with more like one-third than a half of 
the number of native soldiers employed by Belgium, and what 
is equally significant, pay them five times as well. Mr. Morel 
sums up his case as follows :— 

“This nation is pledged to the hilt to secure for the Congo races 
just government. Just government is not securable by fine 
phrases, but by specific measures. Just government for the Congo 
is impossible unless the people responsible for its administration 
is prepared to staunch the wounds which have been inflicted and 
begin the indi le work of reconstruction. And that is out 
of the question without national sacrifices, without a grant-in-aid 





loan for administrat h Dente eal 
or loan for administrative purposes; without the adopti 

policy based upon the open door for the development i bo 
mercial relations, the abrogation of slave labour, i.e., the 80-called 
‘labour-tax’ for revenue purposes, a substantial decrease in the 
— horde of soldiery, and recognition of native rights in 


——Mr. William O’Brien’s article on “The New Power jn 
Ireland” was mainly written from the lugubrious point of 
view of an extinct political voleano. There is, however, g 
lively epilogue on his own resurrection in which he castigates 
the “Bosses” with the utmost gusto, fulminates against the 
Budget, and appeals to the English Press to keep the ring 
and let the All-for-Ireland party and the “Molly Maguires” 
fight it out without interference——A brief reference may 
be made to Canon Vaughan’s charming paper on his name. 
sake, the Silurist, and to Miss Sydney K. Phelps’s instructive 
account of “The Home Workers of London.” 


The chief practical value of Mr. T. M. Healy's article on 
“Treland and the Budget” in the National Review resides in 
its dissection of the land clauses. Mr. Healy’s knowledge of 
the intricacies of the subject of Irish land law has long been 
acknowledged to be unrivalled, and his criticisms derive an 
added weight from this fact. ‘The taxes on land,” says Mr. 
Healy, “are the real sorrow for Ireland. Any one can do 
without whisky or tobacco. ..... If the peasant drinks or 
smokes, he must pay for his pleasures like every one else; 
but the soil and its resources are the tools of his trade, 
and should no more bear death duty or stamp tux, than 
do the implements of the British artisan.” The protest of 
Ireland against the Budget, Mr. Healy maintains, is “no 
exudation of Party strife. It arises not only from poverty, 
but from an insistence on international compact,”—the 
guarantee of “exemptions and abatements” in the Treaty of 
Union, to say nothing of the fact that it was enacted, 
when Griffith’s valuation was established seventy years ago, 
so as to encourage improvements and reclamation, that the 
land valuation should be unalterable. “Once introduce a 
system of short periodic valuations with mulcts for unearned 
increment, site value, development duty, or other Georgian 
delicacies, and farmers will in sheer apprehension abandon 
making improvements or reclamation.” The Budget, in short, 
has almost made the Irish forget old-age pensions, “the first 
unselfish Act passed by England for Ireland since the 
conquest of 1172 Why could not the Chancellor 
allow the Irish poor even a year to think well of England?” 
The whole article is written in this mordant vein, and with 
a great deal of literary ability. The quotations are worthy of 
note, e.g.: “ Bad as are the taxes on whisky and tobacco, 
they have not advanced death’s pale flag on any cottier’s croft.” 
Very few English politicians would have introduced a quotation 
from Romeo and Juliet into a discussion of the liquor clauses. 
——*“Ignotus” in “ Ministerial Mendacity” devotes himself 
to an examination of the facts and figures stated and cited in 
the election speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill,—* the Dioscuri of deception,” as the writer calls 
them. There is rather too much of this ornamental abuse in 
the article, but certainly ‘“‘Ignotus” has got hold of a good 
instance of exaggeration in a speech delivered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Peckham, where he informed the 
audience that, 

“according to the official return of our battleships. we had 70 
battleships built within the last ten years, and we had an over- 
whelming preponderance before that; the Germans had 38.’ The 
truth is that in the last ten years we have laid down, not 70 but 
36 battleships and ‘ Invincibles,’ and the Germans not 38, but 28 
ships of the same types. 36 to 28 are very different odds from 70 
against 38.” 

—The most striking article in the number is that entitled 
“The Emerging Soul of England,” by Sir Francis Young- 
husband. These reflections on the situation are expressed 
with a moderation that is most impressive. At the same 
time they are inspired by a quiet intensity of feeling and a 
sincere love of country which shine through every sentence. 
Sir Francis Younghusband sees reason for anxiety, but none 
for despair. The spirit of the nation is alive and healthy, but 
it is threatened by the poison of Socialism, by legislation which 
penalises success. The genius of the nation can only develop 
on lines of personal initiative. The immediately urgent 
measure is the reconstruction of the House of Lords on demo- 
cratic lines, so as to include representatives of the Colonies and 
India. On the subject of the hereditary principle Sir Francis 
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Younghusband notes that the phrase “the accident of birth” 
is unscientific, for birth is not an accident :— 

«Jt is not by mere accident that only the offspring of racehorses 

win the Derby and that the offspring of carthorses never have a 
chance. And it is not by accident that among the sons of five 
hundred peers a larger number of men with ruling capacity are 
found than among the sons of five hundred commoners. The 
Radicals themselves admit this, for thy have chosen to lead the 
House of Lords, not one of their recent creations, but an 
hereditary peer. They have always sent hereditary Peers to 
rule India. And their choice of the first Governor-General 
of South Africa would seem to be based on the hereditary 
principle.” 
We have not space to follow Sir Francis Younghusband in 
his recommendations as to a constructive Unionist policy. 
From some of his suggestions we profoundly dissent, but the 
spirit and temper of the article are admirable,—notably the 
statement that the most important need of all is the renewal 
and revitalising of our religion: “No political effort has 
weight, momentum or lasting effect which has not running 
through it the impulse and inspiration of religious feeling.” 
—tThe editor in his “ Episodes of the Month” performs 
with the utmost gusto a war-dance over the corpse of what 
he characteristically calls the “ Poisonous Parliament” of 
1906——"“ Watchman” discusses “German Commercial 
Tactics” in a spirit calculated to make our flesh creep. 
According to bis account, the German “Commerce Defence 
League” is prepared to subsidise Free-trade in England 
handsomely from its reserve fund for ten years. “ Given ten 
years of peace and Free Trade, and the British markets will 
be ours, and in a commercial sense Great Britain will bea 
dependency of Germany. It will be then too late for England 
to strike a blow. Our fleet will before then be equal or 
superior to the British fleet, and if necessary we shall be able 
to land our army and enforce our own terms.”——Miss Alice 
Sedgwick sends a genial eulogy of the achievement of 
Anthony Trollope. With much that she says we cordially 
agree. Buttocall him the Du Maurier of ‘fiction is a most 
unfortunate comparison, since Du Maurier had a note of 
fastidious distinction which Trollope lacked. 


An article from Mr. E. T. Cook is always welcome, and 
that from his pen on “ The Elections—and After” in the new 
Contemporary is marked, in comparison with the effusions of 
most Liberal journalists, with a double dose of drylight. Mr. 
Cook’s analysis of the elections is singularly detached and 
dispassionate :— 

“It has now become ‘common form’ in party polemics to repre- 

sent every election as won by lies gulling folly...... I do not 
believe that democracy is so ignorant and perverse as the party 
politicians, the philosophers, and the Dean [of Westminster] make 
np REE A General Election with us is a mild form of 
Saturnalia. It produces a good deal of humour; also, in some 
of the critics, a plentiful lack of it. There is a much more charit- 
able, and, I suggest, a more philosophical, way of accounting for the 
swing of the pendulum than the theory of democratic perversion 
by alternate lies. That theory, which each party affects to believe, 
assumes that if the electors were less gullible and politicians more 
honest the country would always be on the same side. The real 
truth I take to be this: the average resultant of political forces 
in this country is Left Centre. Our system of representation 
gives exaggerated power, sometimes more and sometimes less, to 
the side which wins. Each party in turn thus tends to go 
further—now in the direction of reform, and now in that of 
reaction—than the balancing elector is prepared to go.” 
As regards the governing factors of the situation, Mr. Cook 
holds that while “a Liberal coalition may or may not be 
possible, an effective Tariff Reform coalition is impossible.” 
Writing before the King’s Speech and subsequent develop- 
ments, Mr. Cook defends the Premier's interpretation of his 
Albert Hall speech. Whatever they may do in the future, 
Ministers could not have asked the Crown at this stage for 
guarantees. He pronounces strongly in favour of “ Budget 
first,” and actually takes it for granted that the Budget, or a 
Budget, will be passed before March S3lst. Finally, coming 
to the question of reform, he holds that sooner or later the 
Liberal Party should adopt a definite policy with regard to a 
reformed Second Chamber :— 

“There is a serious strategic danger ahead of them if they do 
not. The Tories in that case, and perhaps in any case, would 
come forward with some plausible (though ineffectual) scheme of 
Reform, and might succeed in confusing the issue as if it were 
between the virtual abolition of the Second Chamber safeguard on 
the one hand and a real scheme of reform on the other. In that 
case, I do not think any of us can feel sure that public opinion 
would not prefer the more moderate alternative.” 


Mr. Cook's article may certainly be claimed as condemning in 





advance the grotesque compromise adopted by Mr. Asquith. 
——Colonel Pedder’s article on “Intensive Electioneering ” 
affords an excellent illustration of Mr. Cook’s remarks about 
those critics who take some aspects of the Election too 
seriously. It is one long and strenuous indictment—rising at 
moments to a regular scream—of the “feudal screw” as 
applied to the “bucolic intelligence of awe-stricken rustics 
hat in hand” (the phrase is Mr. Cook’s). Colonel Pedder 
tells terrible stories of the omnipotence of wealth; the 
shameless tyranny of Primrose dames; the savage and 
un-Christian animosity of Tory parsons; canvassing that 
amounts to “organised, insistent, and protracted persecution.” 
He fully believes that the majority of the county labouring 
voters are in favour of the Liberal programme. “ But 
they are gagged by the ‘masters.’” How was it, then, that 
they voted Liberal in 1906 without being exterminated for 
their offence ? Mr. Laurence Jerrold’s paper on “ Paris 
after the Flood” gives a brilliant and instructive account of 
the spirit in which Paris met this great visitation. Thus it is 
pleasant to read how “the ferocious anti-clerical mayor of 
Ivry and the rabid Romanist priest of Ivry simultaneously 
and suddenly discovered that the other was ‘a thundering 
good sort,’ and have sworn eternal friendship over their joint 
work of rescue.” Mr. Jerrold notes that the heroic remedy 
against a recurrence of the disaster proposed by the Inspector- 
General of Roads and Bridges, M. Paul Haag—a canal 
passing by way of the fortification moats and connecting the 
two ends of the loop formed by the Seine in Paris—would 
be enormously expensive, and take ten years to carry out.—— 
Mr. Ferdinand L. Leipnik, the editor of the Pester Lloyd, 
has a well-written paper on the future of the Ottoman 
Empire. In discussing the internal difficulties which confront 
the Turkish reformers he very rightly dwells on the dangers 
of internationalism in administration. But the great danger, 
in his view, is the substitution of a military hegemony 
inspired by a secret and irresponsible Committee for the 
theocratic despotism represented by the former Sultans. 
The foundation-stone of the Ottoman Empire cannot be truly 
laid until minor jealousies and personal ambitions are sub- 
ordinated to the higher interests of the Empire. When 
the Turks have chosen men whom they can trust, “ they 
should free them from the tutelage of the Committee and 
put them under the Constitutional control of Parliament.” 
In conclusion the writer dwells on the dangers of European 
greed :— 

“The Turks feel that they are lacking in economic resources 

and experience for commercial and industrial development. But 
long years of exile and the history of their country have impressed 
them with the fact that the economic progress of a vast Empire 
can only be entrusted to a nation which is willing to lend her 
sympathetic support without attempting political exploitation. 
Such a nation is Great Britain. The history of England has been 
the great teacher of all nations, Western as well as Eastern, and 
this valiant and honest people, who have fought against terrible 
odds to free their country from despotism, regard England as the 
classical leader of freedom. They are still in the midst of 
struggles. They are still in dauger of becoming the victims of 
European greed, the more so as the report goes that Turkey is 
unprotected. Whither should they turn? The future of the 
Ottoman Empire greatly, nay, entirely, depends upon the attitude 
which the British Foreign Office may assume towards the Turkish 
reformers.” 
We may also note an illuminating article on “The 
German Press Bureau” by Mr. G. V. Williams. He does 
not deny its utility, but makes it quite clear that it is 
the inevitable outcome of a bad and servile journalistic 
system. Th> drawbacks are greater than the advantages, 
since domes ic crises are inflamed by the wirepulling in 
newspaper cit sles carried on by the Wilbelm-Strasse. (This 
statement is well illustrated by the “Camarilla” affair and 
the crisis provoked by the Daily Telegraph interview.) 
Patriotic Germans recognise this fact, and would gladly see 
the Bureau dissolved, but “it isso much part and parcel of 
public life in Germany that much water will flow under the 
Spree bridges before it changes its character, still more before 
it is abolished. Before such a consummation is attained the 
German Press will have to raise its standing by sheer force 
of its own efforts.” 








Writing in the Fortnightly, Mr. Godden gives a most 
interesting account of what actually took place when England 
was governed by a single House. A few days after the 
Commons assumed sole and despotic power they established 
their High Court of Justigs, which did away with trial 
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by jury, and re-established the discredited proceedings 
of the Star Chamber. In the first five weeks of its existence 
this Court condemned five people to death. Later the House 
of Commons passed an Act “compelling the entire popula- 
tion to take an ‘engagement’ subscribing to a government 
without King or House of Lords. All civil justice was to be 
denied to those refusing assent. The only amendment of 
importance admitted was that relieving women from persecu- 
tion.” In its second year the omnipotent single Chamber 
passed an Act requiring “ delinquents,” “soldiers of fortune,” 
and “papists” to leave London within three weeks. We 
are told that this caused the departure of thirty thousand 
people from the capital. In 1651 a Parliamentary Committee 
advised that the Cathedral churches “be surveyed, pulled 
down, and sold.” 
neglected, and allowed to fall into such a state that twenty 
ships of Blake's fleet refused to fight when he engaged the 





During this time the Navy had been: 





was reinstated and made Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth. 
It was a case of a man not being able to lay hold 
on a great occasion——-Sir Robert Anderson continnes 
his interesting memories, and tells some curious things 
about the notorious “ Jack the Ripper” murders, There is, it 
seems, no doubt that the police knew who was the author of 
these crimes, but evidence which could be used to bring the 
man who committed them to justice was unobtainable. The 
murderer was a Jew of low class, a sexual maniac; and he 
was afterwards shut up in a lunatic asylum. Sir Robert 
says:—‘‘The only person who ever had a good view of the 
murderer at once identified him, in the asylum, but when he 
learned that the suspect was a fellow-Jew he declined to 
swear to him.” We are given a remarkable tribute to the 
honesty and extreme accuracy of Le Caron, the famous spy 
on the Irish. He was actuated from motives of patriotism, 
and never received any pay from the Home Office. Sir Robert 














Dutch, This was the time of Van Tromp’s broom, and he | was anxious to be called as a witness before the Parnell Com- 
certainly swept clean, for Dutch sailors were able to land in | mission, but Sir Henry James refused to allow him to give 
Sussex and carry off cattle. Nor were accusations of corrup- | evidence. He wished to corroborate Le Caron’s account of 
tion wanting against Members of the House of Commons, and | his interview with Parnell when the latter admitted his con- 
the entanglement of the public finances was complete. To nexion with the criminal party. Half-an-bour after the inter- 
provide money for the Navy, estates were arbitrarily con- | view Le Caron gave Sir Robert details of the conversation, 
fiseated and ordered to be sold. But so grinding was the | which he wrote down at the time. Sir Robert greatly regrets 
tyranny and the scandal that people refused to bid for them. | that the Government did not give the Times every assistance 
Fortunately for England, there was a statesman who, if he in their power in unmasking a great criminal conspiracy, for 
could not make his influence felt in the House, was yet able | he contends that nothing puts a stop to crime like complete 
to overthrow it.——Mr. G. S. Street writes with enthusiasm | public exposure. “Old Chum” gives a pitiable account of 
of Bohemia, where he spent a holiday. He tells us that | the London unemployed, among whom he went as one in the 
if we desire to find a Jand where the people are intensely | same plight for purposes of investigation. The worst of this 
and whole-heartedly patriotic, we should not go to Ireland, fell disease is that none of the observers have any real remedy 
but to Bohemia. Every one now in all classes talks Czech. | to offer. The Tariff Reform tag at the end of the present 
Mr. Street tells us that a peasant woman, recognising that he paper cannot be taken as a serious contribution towards the 





was a foreigner, wished him “Good morning” sulkily in 
German. He answered her in the tongue of the country, and 
she at once kissed his hand, not figuratively as in Austria, but 
actually. The people of Bohemia have a great advantage 
over the Hungarians, for they are of one race,—Slavs. Thus 
intense nationalism can be cultivated without oppressing your 
neighbour,——Mr, J. 8. Franey’s subject is ‘‘ The Clergy and 
the Marriage Law,” but he is chiefly occupied with the 


Marriage-law vagaries of Henry VIII, who passed these Acts |. 


so frequently for his own benefit that he was continually 
having to invent reasons for superseding the last law, as it 
generally interfered with the arrangements for his next 
matrimonial adventure. These laws mostly hinge on the 
deceased-wife’s-sister question, and Mr. Franey blames the 
clergy for being too faithful to their “ Protector and only 
Supreme Head.” 

In Blackwood “Scoto-Indian” paints a grim picture of 
India under a Bengali Government after the English have 
been successfully got rid of. The Council of the Confederated 
States of Hindustan meets in Calcutta to discuss the 
situation, and the rumours that Sikh and Gurkha 
armies are threatening the capital. The Ministers con- 
cerned prove conclusively that there is no danger, but on 
the break-up of the Council they make their way to the 
steamship office to take tickets for Europe. To repel the 
invasion from the direction of Nepal, General Feetajee con- 
centrates the flower of his army. He himself is a most 
diligent student of the art of war in books. When, however, the 
enemy arrives neither the General nor his troops are there to 
facethem. Thesilent and abandoned guns are all that remain. 
The General by hiring a tug was with difficulty able to over- 
take the Europe-bound steamer, and thus to report personally 
to the President and War Minister, who were both on board. 
——An unsigned article gives a very interesting and detailed 
account of Sir Robert Calder, the unfortunate Admiral who 
failed to prevent the junction of the French fleets imme- 
diately before Trafalgar. Looked at in the light of history, 
it would seem that no charge of incompetence or cowardice 
can be brought against the Admiral. Briefly, the case which 
came before the Court-Martial which tried Calder was this. 
He met the French fleet and attacked it, but owing to fog 
the action was irmlecisive. Neitherside was greatly damaged ; 
but Calder did not renew the attack, though he stayed 
near the enemy when the wind had shifted in favour of 
the English. Villeneuve was thus able to proceed on his way, 
and to effect the desired junction with his other forces. The 


censure of the Court-Martial compelled Calder's retire- 
ment; 


but after four and a half years (in 1810) he 








| solution of the problem. 


A fine poem by Mr. William Watson appears in the English 
| Review. It is called “In the Midst of the Seas,” and is 
| addressed to the poet's wife. Although somewhat less 
| detached and more personal than is usual with Mr. Watson, 
the poem has that clearness of thought and language which 
' makes it a pleasant contrast to so much of the very modern 
| verse we are accustomed to find in this Review. The object 
f Mr. Watson is not to conceal his meaning under a 
| cloud of rather inharmonious words; he sings with the 
| lucidity which comes from power——Mr. George Moore 
| contributes a medley, being the vision of a novel he intended 

to write about Ireland. Picturesque characters, sloppy morals, 
| amd sad landscapes succeed each other, evoked by memory. 
|The novel was never written because Mr. Moore could not 
face going home to Ireland to write it.——Mr. Edmund Gosse 
| is much grieved at the decision of the circulating libraries. 
| He is even indignant, and talks much of liberty, but he 
misses the point. If there should be liberty to publish and 
circulate books without legal censorship, should there not also 
be liberty for the libraries to conduct their business as they 
consider best for themselves, and as their customers desire? 
Mr. Gosse suffers from a confused mind. In his anxiety that 
a new Darwin should not be stifled he mixes up the desire of 
people to manage their own concerns with a censorship 
| imposed by law. Mr. Frederic Harrison gives his plan for 
a reformed Second House. It is a conservative plan, and, as 
he says, fully recognises the territorial element. During the 
time which must be occupied in making any change Mr. 
Harrison advises the House of Lords to consent to their 
functions being taken over by the Privy Council. The plan 
advocated is this. The new House is to consist of three 
hundred Members. Fifty of these are to be Peers elected by 
the whole Peerage, fifty are to be nominated by the King, and 
two hundred are to be elected by the County Councils. The 
boroughs are to have no representatives, their predominance 
being so great in the House of Commons. The fifty 
nominated by the King would be for life; the others would 
be elected afresh for each Parliament. This new Honse would 
not interfere with finance, but provisions against “tacking” 
would be made. In the case of a deadlock, the two Houses 
would finally vote together. 


The March number of the United Service Magazine con- 
tains three papers on strategy, one entitled “Strategy in 
a New Light,” by Mr. E. W. Sheppard, another “The 








Strategy of the Future,” by Captain the Earl Percy, and 
the third “Strategy Begins at Home,” by “ Patrick 
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Perterras,” which are well worth reading both separately 
and in combination. The best article of the three, to our 
mind, is Lord Percy’s. It is an excéllent example of what 
we have noticed so often in these columns,—namely, how 
well the modern British soldier writes. We cannot analyse it 
or criticise it in detail, but may roughly indicate its natare by 
noting that it discusses the eternal controversy between an 
enveloping and a piercing strategy. For ourselves and for 
what our opinion may be worth, we are in agreement with 
Lord Percy in thinking that the next development will be 
against the Moltke school,—a school which makes envelop- 
ment its chief object. At any rate, British commanders, who 
can never hope to smother their enemy with masses of troops, 
must perforce cultivate the strategy of dash,—the strategy of 
the light weight against the heavy weight, of the sudden blow 
between the eyes. But to accomplish this we must pay a very 
special attention to mobility and quickness of development in 
plans and decisions. We must cultivate the qualities of our 
defects. But are we sure that we are doing this, and not 
rather laboriously following in miniature the workings of the 
gigantic German model? Further light upon this problem 
may be drawn from the instalment of Major Bannatyne’s 
“Surprises and Stratagems,” in which he complains that our 
officers and memare not sufficiently trained in these arts. If 
that is so, then the sooner they are trained the better, for, as 
we have said,a small army must try to compensate for its 
lack of mass by agility, and surprises and stratagems are 
most important parts of military agility. 





NOVELS. 


BOUND TOGETHER.* 

Tue collection of short stories which Mrs. Mann has put 
forth under the title of Bound Together is representative of the 
versatility rather than the charm of her remarkuble talent. 
There is little of the sprightly humour that enlivened The 
Sheep and the Goats, or of the rustic romance which rendered 
Rose at Honeypot as engaging as its title. Peasant life is 
here depicted in its hard and sordid aspects, and when we 
emerge on to a higher social plane there is a rather larger 
proportion of abnormal characters than is usually to be found 
in Mrs. Mann’s novels,—indeed, one or two approximate to 
the “freak” category. Of these eccentric figures, perhaps 
the most striking is that of the old maiden lady who divided 
her life into two widely contrasted compartments. Six days 
out of seven she was a dowdy but energetic parish-worker. 
On the seventh, dressed in her best, she used to drive about 
with a rich and pompous relation—wife of the Mayor—aping 
the arrogance of her patroness. But this harmless vanity 
bardly prepares one for the part she plays in encouraging and 
assisting the Mayor's son to evade disgrace by suicide. Yet 
she never doubts the necessity of her action, and when, to 
ease her conscience, she confesses her share in the matter to 
the vicar, makes it quite clear that she is unrepentant. Of 
course, the vicar never believes her:—“She was evidently 
quite mad—poor little gentle, sinless, ridiculous old woman !— 
but it was best to humour her.” Will he still send her 
amongst his poor? “‘Of course I will,’ he said. * You are 
the best and kindest, most devoted and selfless woman I know 
—we'll forget all about your being a murderer, dear Harriet 
Dixon.’” The poor lady’s motive is quite intelligible—better 
suicide than the degradation of a whole family—but the story 
is none the less disquieting. Another essay in the unexpected 
isthe reseue of a young clerk, who is about to make away 
with himself, by the dramatic intervention of a fellow- 
passenger in the train, a fascinating lady, who appeals to his 
better self, and immediately on arrival in London is arrested 
on the platform for a jewel robbery. One cannot altogether 
acquit Mrs, Mann of a certain gratuitousness in her resort to 
the suicide “ motive” in these two stories rather as an effective 
instrument for playing on our heart-strings than as the legiti- 
mate and inevitable climax to a chain of disasters. Though 
less dramatic in its dénotiment, her study of the fantastic 
Judith Harrison, that elderly amateur of “ the eerie,” is much 
more artistic. Judith Harrison is convincingly grotesque, 
and the episode which forms the subject of the sketch flows 
naturally from her confession of faith at the outset :— 


“Tlove people who can dothings. Artists, musicians,actors, writers 
—such as these are always welcome at my house. I love interesting 





* Bound Together, By Mary E. Manu. London: Mills and Boon. {'s.) 











people. I don’t care what they grinders out of 
the streets, tramps, if you like. I had one delightful old man—a 
tramp—staying in my house fora month. Public schoolboy once 
—university man—gone under. The police made a fuss. What 
did I care? Let’s fish them out when they go under, I say. 
Madmen? Oh, I don’t draw the line even there, They call me 
half mad, myself. I'm not, mind you; or if I am, I’m glad I am. 
The wholly sane people are so slow, so stupid, so afraid. I’m not 
afraid of any one—nor am I afraid to amuse myself. What do 
you say?” 

Of the romantic stories, we like best the charming tale of the 
little motherless girl mysteriously saved from a fire by the 
apparition and warning of a favourite dog,—a story quite in 
the vein of Mr. Algernon Blackwood. Mrs. Mann deals 
faithfully, almost too faithfully, in more than one of her 
stories with the minor matrimonial infelicities of middle-class 
households. “Ten Shillings’ Worth” almost belongs to the 
order of lodging-honse farce, and is quite unworthy of the pen 
which gives us such fine work as the two rural tragedies that 
open the collection. 





When No Man Pursueth. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—lIt is to be hoped that although Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
gives her new novel thesub-title “An Everyday Story,” the incidents 
therein related do not often happen in English country life. 
Her book is concerned with a group of people living in Surrey 
in a set of houses built on peculiar lines by one owner. These 
houses are all small, all picturesque, and all connected with each 
other by telephone. But “Sunniland,” as the settlement is called, 
is not a village, for it possesses no shops, no public-house, and no 
police. Into this community come three strangers, who give 
themselves out to be husband, wife, and sister-in-law, and before 
he has made much progress with the story the reader will share the 
suspicions of George Glyn, the young doctor, that the soi-disant 
brother and sister are slowly poisoning the wife. The interest of 
the plot lies in the struggle which goes on in the young doctor’s 
mind as to what he is to do. He is leaving the village for his 
honeymoon, and his locum tenens by no means agrees with him in 
his diagnosis of the case. The picture of George Glyn, and his 
hesitations and perplexities, is well done, and the reader will 
feel some relief when, at the end, the problem is taken out 
of his hands and the villains of the piece are discovered in their 
full iniquity. Whether Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s picture of Cynthia 
Burdmore is true to life may be doubted, but in the portrait of 
the wife, “poor Louisa,” she contrive; very skilfully to mingle 
comedy and pathos. The book is well written, and the minor 
characters clearly drawn. The interview between Glyn and the 
fashionable London doctor, and the latter’s change of front when he 
discovers that the locum tenens concerned is his own son, are 
cleverly managed. 

The Fool of Faery. By M. Urquhart. (Mills and Boon, 68.)— 
This again is a story of a Surrey village. Here, however, we 
encounter no murderers, the narrative being concerned with 
an ordinary country community, moved by nothing more than 
“the petty spites of the village spire.” The hero is a charming 
Irish boy who must have been singularly out of place as a clerk 
in the office of the Local Government Board. The events of the 
story are of the slightest, but the picture of life in the larger 
suburbs is well drawn, and the figure of the hero has more than 


a touch of poetry. 

ReapasLe Novers.—Lovers on the Green. By May Crommelin. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A series of short sketches of the 
affairs, chiefly sentimental, of a community of people who live on 
a village green.——The Cazborough Scandal. By Fred Whishaw. 
(C. H. White. 6s.)—A story of an opium-eater and his medical 
attendant, who for reasons of his own was not so careful of his 
patient's wel. we as he might have been. The Grass Widow. By 
Dorothea Ger. rd. (John Long. 6s.)—This is a story of two 
successive accidents producing complete forgetfulness on the part 
of the central figure. The heroine is concerned in a secret 
marriage, but fortunately discovers that she is not legally 





bound. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


*h 


reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The National Defence Magazine.—We are glad to welcome the 
National Defence Magazine (2s. 6d. net) in its new quarterly 
form, the first issue of which has just been published. Among 
many interesting articles we may mention one upon “ History 
and the Military Art,” by Captain Cecil Battine, who declares 
that “history is the most perfect antidote to all that is 
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deadening and disgusting in military work,” and that “its 
special value lies in the stimulus it gives to the imagination.” 
Colonel R. Holden-Mackenzie discusses the problem of how the 
twenty-one days of his annual training might best be spent by 
the Special Reservist. At the same time he complains that the 
period is too short for efficiency, and suggests that it should be 
increased by a week. The twenty-one days, “after deducting 
Sundays and the days of assembly, packing up, and dismissal,” are 
reduced in reality to “sixteen days at the outside, assuming fine 
weather to prevail throughout."——Colonel Alsager Pollock 
criticises the War Office scheme for providing armouries for the 
Territorials, and Mr. H. C. Woods writes upon “The Military 
Upheaval in Greece.” An interesting and very clearly written 
article upon “Flight and its Future from a Military Standpoint ” 
is provided by Captain H. R. Brancker; while an interesting 
feature is to be found in a short story by “Ole Luk-Oie,” which 
deals with an adventure in the South African War. It is to be 
hoped that the magazine will find a wide circulation, for it is 
interesting in very various ways, and, dealing with national 
defence both from the technical and the political standpoint, it 
appeals to the literary no less than to the patriotic instincts of 
the reader. 





Everyman’s Library.—It is with much pleasure that we draw 
attention to the publication of fifty more volumes in the 
“Everyman’s Library” (J. M. Dent and Sons, 1s. net per 
vol.) The selection of works continues to be as excellent as 
before, the print as clear, the binding as strong, and, moat 
important of all, the price as small, There is no exaggera- 
tion in the statement that to issue the classics under such 
conditions is to perform a public service of the highest value. 
And it becomes accordingly the more important to point out any 
defects that may seem in the least likely to discredit the under- 
taking. One such defect is to be found in Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall,” three volumes of which have just appeared. In the course 
of Mr. Smeaton’s introduction (p. xviii.) there occurs a statement 
that “ Gibbon’s notes are given in their entirety.” A comparison 
with any previous edition will show that this is in fact far from 
being the case. We cannot here raise the general question of the 
desirability of bowdlerising the classics, nor the more particular 
questions whether Gibbon’s notes deserve this fate more than 
his text, or whether Mr. Smeaton has performed his task with 
discretion. But we may suggest that in future editions the sentence 
which we have quoted should be omitted from the introduction, 
and that a statement that the notes have been abridged should 
appear on the title-page. The discovery on the part of the public 
that (owing to what is doubtless an unintentional error) it has 
been buying an incomplete Gibbon is likely, we fear, to tend 
towards shaking its confidence in an excellent institution. 
Among the new volumes we may especially mention such little- 
known works as “The High History of the Holy Graal” and 
John Woolman’s “Journal,” besides a useful “ Biographical 
Dictionary of English Literature.” 





Brasenose Quatercentenary Monographs. Vol. II., “ Special 
Periods.” (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 10s. 6d. net.)—Monographs 
IX.-XIII. deal with five “special periods,” Mr. I. 8. Leadam, 
taking the time from the foundation down to the death of 
Henry VIII., Mr. R. W. Jeffery the reigns of Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, Mr. E. H. Wakeling the early Stuarts and the Common- 
wealth, Mr. R. Lodge the later Stuarts, and Mr. R. W. Jeffery the 
period 1690-1803. “‘ Brasenose Rowing,” from the pen of Mr. H. C. 
Wace, is honoured with a liberal proportion of space, some two 
hundred pages. Brasenose College has a great record on the 
river. Though it has had vicissitudes, it has often been head 
(eighteen times between 1815 and 1900). In cricket Mr. Madan 
has not a few distinctions to record. Brasenose College and 
Christ Church were the first Colleges to have clubs of their own. 
Perhaps the greatest hero was R. E. Butler, who in 1871 bowled all 
the Cambridge wickets in the first innings and five in the second,— 
fifteen wickets for ninety-five runs. In this year Brasenose College 
had eight men in the University eleven, having had siz the year 
before, in 1872 as many, and five in 1873. This was its perihelion, 
The record of University honours is reputable, but Brasenose 
men seem to have been more industrious in the first two centuries of 
the College. Workers it has had in sufficient abundance; the nine 
whom Mr. Buchan, who has already written the history of the 
College, specially commemorates are Henry Addington, Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Reginald Heber, Barham (“ Ingoldsby Legends”), Milman, 
¥. W. Robertson, Sir W. Grove (Judge and man of science), Sir John 
Lawes of Rothamsted, and Walter Horatio Pater. We must not 
forget Mr. Humphry Ward’s pleasant “Reminiscences” of the 
College in the “sixties,” Principal Cradock being the central 
figure. Here is a delightful little story of him. Mr. Ward was 


| 
was doing wonders in the bowling line against a hostile eleven 
The Principal came up and said “less than half humorously” 
“We might have taken him for scholar when we took you,” 





Calendar of the Charters of Bristol. Compiled by the late John 
Latimer. (W.C. Hemmons, Bristol. 7s. 6d. net.)—A number of 
interesting documents bearing on the development of Bristol ave 
here summarised. The fortification of the town, taxation, the 
coroner’s office, are among the matters dealt with. But the most 
interesting thing in the book is one which is not found in any 
Bristol record, but has been recovered from other sources. This is 
the revolt of the town in the days of Edward II. The burgesses” 
complaints were levelled against the Constable of the Tower, one 
Bartholomew de Badlesmer, and an oligarchical party which had 
risen up among themselves. The King vacillated in the strangest 
fashion. For a time Bristol was in actual revolt. The matter 
ended adversely to the town, which had to pay a heavy fine. Still, 
there are indications that it did not suffer in vain. 


How to Use a Library. By James Douglas Stewart. (Elliot 
Stock. 2s. net.)—There is much that is useful in this book. We 
would note particularly the guide to “ Special Libraries,” in which 
the student will find information not easily attainable. There is 
good advice, too, about manner and method of reading. Let us 
hope it will be taken. We are glad to know that the libraries 
stock good fiction only. But should there not be always a limit 
of time? The British Museum issues none less than three years 
old. It is hard for the keeper of a circulating library to contribute 
to the support of an institution which destroys his business, 








The Church Bells of Essex. By the Rev. Cecil Deedes and H. B. 
Walters, M.A. (For the Authors.)—This publication will be otf 
much local interest. We can find room for one item of informa- 
tion only. Of the 1,728 bells described, 165 are pre-Reformation, 
32 being of the fourteenth century or earlier. The seventeenth 
century added 382, the eighteenth 386, and the nineteenth nearly 
as many as the two put together (719). 


The English Catalogue of Books, 1909. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 6s. net.)—This catalogue, it will be 
remembered, is double,—i.c., each book is entered under its 
title and under its author’s name. The analysis is interesting 
as usual. The past year exceeded all its predecessors in the 
number of “ New Books ”—8,446 as against the previous record of 
7,701 (1907)—and shows a decrease in “ New Editions”—2,279 as 
against 2,309 (1908), alsoa record. The total is 10,725, which is 81! 
beyond all previous years. “Fiction and Juvenile Works” were 
a little more than a quarter; “Arts and Sciences” come next; 
“Religion and Philosophy” stand third; “History and Biography” 
fourth ; while out of the thirteen classes “Law” is last. It is to 
be noticed, however, that the “New Editions of Law” are just 
half as many as the “ New Books,” a better proportion than is 
found in any other category (fiction excepted). 


A School Economic Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew. With 
Introduction by L. W. Lyde. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The facts here given pictorially are under the headings of 
(1) heights and depths of land and sea; (2) temperature and 
atmospheric pressure; (3) vegetation and ocean currents; 
(4) rainfall; (5) commercial development; (6) occupations; 
(7) race; (8) religion. These are represented in world maps. 
Special maps follow. Professor Lyde’s index is an excellent 
summary of information. 


The Public Schools Year-Book. Edited by H. F. W. Deane, M.A., 
and W. Evans, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—This volume contains as usual information about public and 
preparatory schools, their staffs, buildings, curricula, scholar- 
ships, &c., with much other cognate matter. It is interesting 
to see the definition of a “ Public School.” It must have (1) a 
Governing Body appointed by a scheme; (2) one hundred boys; 
(3) ten undergraduates (at least) at Oxford and Cambridge who 
have gone up direct from the school; (4) an average of five or 
six going up yearly to Oxford or Cambridge. 





The Prolegomena of Jean Hardouin. (Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney. 6s. net.)—Pére Hardouin, S.J., held that all the classics 
except Cicero, Pliny the Elder, the Georgics of Virgil, and the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, were fabrications of the thirteenth century. 
Mr. Edwin Johnson added to this list of apocryphal books all the 
“ Apostolic” and “ Early Christian” writings, and came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was evolved out of Islam. Mr. 





locking on at a University match when C. 8. Carter of Worcester 





E. A. Petherick, who writes a preface to this volume, intervenes 
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with a chronologic: ul theory. We have sabia seven hundred and 
fifty-three ye ars somehow added to our date. “We are only in 
AD. 1156.” How far this is helpful we cannot say; it seems to us 
that there are some difficulties about it. 
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Macaztves anp Seerat PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Rewews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magavine, the Outlook, the British 
Health Review, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Open Court, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Empire Gazette, the 
Financial Review of Reviews,the English Church Review, the Exposi- 
tory Times, the Archives of the Roentgen Ray, Scotia, the New Quarterly, 
Metal, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Navy, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Ezploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Author, the Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the School 
World, the Educational Review, the University Magazine, the Mask, 
the Local Government Review, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, the Re-wnion Mag , the English , the Law Maga- 
zine and Review, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the 
Thrush, the Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Girl's Own Paper, the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Statistical Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Homiletic 
Review, the Estate Magazine, Current Literature, the Forum, the 
Nation in Arms, the Journal of the East India Association, the 
British Friend, the American Journal of Mathematics, Industrial 
Canada, Ouseley’s Magazine, Kearton’s Nature Pictures, Part I. 
(Cassell). 
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to the Pustisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 





| 

RITISH COLUMBIA. Old E 

Bac ongy ay be protably veto nD tonians and Others 
ee. wot ot 2 in 

full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN 

Thirteenth Street, North ee tot, ae 

St. Se Sebn'e Rectory: _— 


= Vancouver. 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 








[tse ter, oxrunn: Charming COUNTRY HOUSE 
BE LET, UNFURNISHED, m fe8, = thin half-an-hour of T 
— sep en ey lounge hall wi th fireplace ; modern 
clu —— gas, phone, company’s water, own 
tennis lawn, greenhouse, well-locked gardens fr} acres), 
ss ‘tn 4 horses, wi i 
If links. Rent £300 
t's Park, London, 


ANTONIO, TIV ary 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET 

e FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heute 

oe a fe ns, ~H ——— Tivoli Wateriaint 
cen 

particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the Hill 

















— 


MMEDIATE DISPOSAL.—Good-class GIRLS’ BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL in well-known watering: i on South Coast. 


rom Profession. Net Full informati 
eri purchasers —Address ae rw er * elo Je & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Bea, 
London, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 






































UILDFORD CHURCH OF ENGLAND | GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, PERTH, WESTERN AUSTBAL 
Head-Master : Rev. P. U. — MA. , formerly Head- Master ot St. Cuthbert’s 
—— Worksop. 

ASSISTANT-MASTER REQUIE D, more especially for the Science 
but also to share in the general work of the School. Public School man, 
Charchman, and Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Birmingham, or 
M for one having, in addition, Athletic 
= a knowledge of Cadet Corps work, and able to take a lead in the School 

ports. 

Salary, £150 per any with board and residence. Pion, - out will be 
arranged by the s.—Apply to Rev. Canon DEED, D.D,, 
Bishop’ 8 Comutseary, The a Nuneaton, 

OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 
STOCETON ee. EDUCATION LOCAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 
ECONDARY DAY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, a MISTRESS to to teach HISTORY to Matriculation Standard, 
Must be a Graduate in } pen Successful experience necessary. 

Commencing salary, £130 a. 

Duties begin May 3rd. 

Applications to p lhe me not later than March 10th. 

—, TWEEDY, Secretary. 

Education Offices, 32 Dovecot Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

25th February, 1910. 
K DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Mr. Carter having resigned the RECTORSHIP of the Edinbursh 
cademy, on his appointment as Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School, 
the DIRECTORS are ne to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the vacant 
office. The salary is £ with Se oe Grant.—Intending Candidates are 
ited icate without d ae ee SS ye 
C.A., Clerk and Tr to the Directors, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
burgh, from whom particulars may be obtained, and with whom Applications 
and Testimonials must be lodged not later than 3lst March. 
LECKHEATON SECONDARY SCHOOL 

SENIOR MISTRESS REQUIRED, with a Degree or its equivalent in 
Modern Languages. Adequate Secon dary School experience essen oe 
£170. Duties to in S b te | at phe ge to be o 
from the Clerk, must be ache = together wi three testimonials, 
not later than March 2ist, 1910, to JOHN i. a FIELD, Clerk to the 
Governors, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 

ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM.—HIGH SCHGOL FOR GIRLS.—A MISTRESS will 
be REQUIRED in this School in September next ; ics essential ; 
salary according to qualifications. idates are requested to send in their 
applications, which must be accompanied by a printed form and a copy of their 
testimonials, to the HEAD-MIS Ss ay later than — 12th.—Forms of 
plication and further particulars m: 5 A lication to the 
sic RETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Sismiaghen. 

— February 16th, 1910, 

HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD— 
S a COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS ‘tor the post of HISTORY 
‘TUTOR, to be filled by October. Candidates should forward copies of three 


Testimonials and the names of two References before April 18th to the Local 
Secretary, Mrs. WELLS (1 Norham Gardens, Oxford), from whom further 
particulars may be obtain 


ANTED for AUSTRALIA, OXFORD GRAD. with 

good experience, and Honours in French or Classics or History 

Age 40 to'50 pref. Salary £400 res. and passage.— Messrs. NEEDES, Tutorial 
Agents, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


HITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


mL on ae Sy an ASSISTANT-MASTER for CLASSICS and 
Comm ‘salary | oaen, non-resident.—Applications to the 
HEAD- MASTER before ¢ March 4 


YENIOR MASTER (over 35) REQUIRED for Boys’ 
School in Australia. Grad —_ of Oxford in Classical or History Honours 
a Sala) gird fully, with of 


£240 r | 
testimonials, to TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
(AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (22), Honours in History, 

















158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

still in residence, DESIRES POST as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Sound 
knowledge of English “oO and political questions of ~~) om time.— 
Box 401, The Spectator, 1 Wellington , Strand, London, 


G KADUATE IN SCIENCE (London, First Division) 

SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE song or COACH, personal 
or gy Recent in for Inter. B.Sc. London, 
Army Entrance, &c. Terms reasonable. Write full - —_"), crac 
Box 408, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Enaten. 
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Boroucn OF SWANS E A. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The Swansea Local Education Authority invite applications for the Principal- 
ship of the Swansea Technical College. 
Commencing salary £500 per annum. 
lications & ndorsed ‘* Principal,” stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
wage er with copies of testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later 
than Monday, the 2lst March, 1910. 
Applicants are re quested to state the earliest date they would be prepared to 
e duties. 
ue — particulars, if desired, can be obtained fro 
wM. JAMES, Secretary. 
The Technical College, ne 18th February, 1910, 


ppeatiseros ® CHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
APPOINTMENT OF - OF HEAD-MASTER. 


There will be a Vacancy for a Head- ad-Master of the above School at the end of 
the Midsummer Term. ‘Ap plicants must have graduated in Classical Honours 
at one of the Unive rsities in Great Britain. 

Boys from this School have for many years past distinguished themselves at 

and Cambrid 
os smuneration inl be made up of a fixed salary and capitation fees, 
nteed to amount together to not less than £500 per annum, and also 
= and residence in the Head-Master’s house. 

Applications should be sent not later than the 3lst March, 1910, accompanied 

by not more than three recent testimonials, to 
THOMAS ROBSON, Esq 


Clerk to the Sorte. 








Pocklington, York. the 
K T,\NGIN EERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 


Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Iust.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured. Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, 
London, w.c 


myo PAREN TS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SCESTARY, Kynoch, Limited, Wittoa, Birming am. 











DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR. WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, a. ag al w. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUC TION. ts HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS | AND - COLLEGES. 


(ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to 14. 
Careful education. Home comforts. Resident hospital—trained nurse. 
For Prospectus write PRINCIPALS, Hookstead, Crowborough. 


SKBL&FIB LE BD, RiP?do gH. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


“ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to L anguages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


17. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 











Home comforts combined with the His thest Educational Advantages. 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- Mictreos of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.--— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


H's GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25ra to APRIL Sra. 


| UDOR HA SCHOOL, 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 


AL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal—_Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
aa Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. __ 
JT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGER— Thorough 
Ednueation given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 


tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
2 Havelock Koad, Hastings. 


(™ )WBOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding-School 1 for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
get education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whine roft, Crowborough, 


H's {DHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, Opens September unde: 
the Misses EVERARD. 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


O VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
par oe —Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 




















HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delecacy for ye poateing, and by 


the ¢ ee ndica 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Foes for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDIN GTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the C ambelige and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s, to £6 6s.a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 38. to £8 24, a term, 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRIN‘ TPAL. 


4 TA DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head.Mistress—Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwva)l and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 

Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live srpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts. Schools and Colleges 
7+ lied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportanent, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Bencficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,— 
Further particulars frome the SECRETARY, 

ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and. Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke 


{ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorpor: ited), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of rear ation. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds,— For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great eitentn res for acquiring French; 
Twelve Re sident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 'T’ raining ; Special Terms for 
Ministe rs’ Daughters.—For Pri yspectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Gt. FEL I SCHOOL 
SOUTHWOLD., 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
House-M istresses : 
Clough House—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Somerville House—Miss PHILLIPS, 
Fawcett House— Miss DANIEL. 
8t. Felix Schoo! stands in ten acres of grounas about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


| a eaaealilags” | | HALL, WORTHING 
with om oy at 
LE PLEIN DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Aaad climate. Large grounds. post al 
arrangeme nts for * Pupils from | abroad.— _ Prine ri als, T he Misses TRIT’ re N. 











QTAM MERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT,-AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
T\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN, 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced coverness.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS ‘AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTS HH OL M EB 
DR. REDDIE), ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. Twenty years’ success- 
ful trial given to reforms now urged by chief authorities on Public School 
education. For boys l0to 18. Prepares for Universities and Technical Colleges. 
No competitive examinations. Beautiful se hool estate, 133 acres. Hyvienic life 


YHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.— 
J Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Richt Honble. MARK LOCK Wx >. 
C.V.0., MPs SUMMER TERM will COMMBENUK on MAY 4ru. EXAM 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY l3ru...New Dining Hall ~~ 
Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev.'Canon SWALLOW, 
Head Master. +. - ; 
P= TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An XAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HE AD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and came ter. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think =| 
observe, and use their hands. “ — differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys. 
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y, 2i@¢etox PARK SOHOOL, 


EAR BEADING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; qubaeingaethe labeunteston, 60 < = 

For Honours L Prospectus, , ar of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: eee ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 


ce of Education, Can’ 
PREPARATION ron UN VERSITT TIES. 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-HOUR WORK. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
c —— = ~< next. E ITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
a 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Awarded on Public-School Common Batnense Examination, March 10th 
and llth. Papers sent to candidate’s own school. 
Apply, HEAD- MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


es LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 10rs. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 

41910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 

of £20, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarshi ae ov tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. KE, M.A., Head-Master. 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 
The Hy ome ay «= Set held on July 6th and 7th. Many, 


























Speers 8 ow Be be offered. Also Th = 
Scholarships of thor § Sons oa Soottis , ys Cl ) and bene oo 
Clerical Eonibitions. of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 


For further information a to teins Warden v. Canon HYSLOP), Trinit; 
College, Glenalmond, P: Perth, vd - od 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on J ay 15th to 7, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern bjecta. 

Classes for ARMY, AVY, INDIAN’ POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR "SCHOOL for boys "from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





—$—$____ 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildi 
Healthy site, 500ft. above = age / uipped science la) 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres Cellet’ se . Miniature 
Gymnasium. University Scho — School ene Jdormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per ann: 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head- , L. C. R. THRING, M. A. 


i. 
K ELS TED SCHOOL 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, 
FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
Examination begins TUESDAY, March lth. 
Particulars from the Rer. the HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for Sherborne amo Public Sch 
etectennty to the Head. COW ne weborne. 
ouse, Sherborne. 


HOR 5 BOYS OF 10 YEARS OLD AND ey NDER. 
The Red House School Scholarship. 
The — .. for the above (usual oe —_ will be held at the School 
at 2 p. “ on A 
Marston Moor, York. Cc. C. LEMPRIERES B.A. (Radley and Oxford), 


| |  ppeaepamemeeaaies CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, 4&c. 
Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (ls (ist Class Honours), COACHES for 


above and other Exams. Moderate c Address, 23 T 
+4 harges.— hurlow Road, 











LITTLETON POWYS, MA, Aeranet 











—.. 


FOREIGN. 
Henrpar COURSES. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 











JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, vil ice, University Examinations, 

y+ wd with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Ad BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








AKHAM SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22xp, 23np. 








Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
Hy Pisgegtrue bone of pevoxs COLLEGE. 
L 





President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill Fe pone r _ whole School. Bact 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives -bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS I MARCH. . 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and eH Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teachi ni d life; successful 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


FOUB ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be -~ a for Competition on 
TUESDAY, April ‘See 191 
Apply to the HEAD. R or the 1SECRETARY. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
HOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to » Competition, value from 








prep. for 











£25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for = By ndidates.— Particulars and 
coneiens from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 





x MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. ¢ G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTEB. 


7\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, any. 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides 
separate Lower School. Open Sane oe annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now _L and the new G ium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSA 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
idly” a or upwards in > oe 4 

near ly a0q Special facil 
Music Pitlmotoste, ‘Sin Storing, and Violoncello), Shetching, Art 
Classes, German. es a. ev form of health enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical i ey Cookery skilled chef) and of . 
Direct service twice daily with England.— ly to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. _ 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh—EDUCA. 
TIONAL — for a few GIRLS who wish to fect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &., and at same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French’ aepteis rapidly ? Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath. Electricity. 
Beginning of term: April lst.—Mademoiselle BARRIER will be in England at 
the end of March to interview parents. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and 


ken. Beautiful house with a + 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ARIS. — Mesdemoiselles BELPIERRE  (diplomées) 
RECEIVE a FEW PAYING GUESTS who wish y + find a _—4 











home in Paris, and ay study Art, Music Only French 
T=. ee Boulevard a st Mieke, close to ee Luxembourg,” 
rbonne. 





EAR PARIS (on nich ground). 

HOME LIFE for yt — ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (8S. -et-O. ) 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find s 
t home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Bue 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


HURINGIA, GERMANY.—Friulein MARIE SEY- 
FARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, OFFERS BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE for £5 p.m. Private Sitting-room for families included. German 
taught on modern methods. Beautiful scenery ; bracing climate. Late 
dinner. Conservatorium of Music for 7 gns. p.a, nglish urch. English 
Libraries. Fishing; Tennis. Good bicycling roads into 











ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. —SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION, 7th, 8th, and 9th JUNE.—Two ae of £100 p.a., two 

of £80 p.a., one of £4 p.a., and not Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from pa: ae of the Tuition F Fee, will be offered for com- 
petition.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from 60 down 
wards, will be awarded by examination, inning March % 1910. Boys 
examined at Rossall and Senton. —Apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE. 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
_Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE 3 HUGHES, M.A. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m. 

on TUESDAY, June 7th.—For further particulars apply to Bev. B. D. BUD- 
WORT H, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavi TANT to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL lta, 1910. 
Head-Master—C. W. , ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


“A GRICULTURAL , COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
































the mountains. 


YOUNG GERMAN LADY (of good family, living 
in a beautiful country district i n the Rhinelan de who wishes to perfect 

her English, would like to EXCHANGE HOME with a young ENGLISH 
Les ‘or six months or more.—Apply, Herrn K, SIEBEL, 21 London Boad, 
icester. 


-AUS foumnane ” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 


Artistic HOME and refined a inte ie. + putes number of LADIES. 
North German spoken. Music, rm first-class musicians and 
artists. 2} hours by rail to Dresd wing, autifully situated in the famous 
“ Valley the Queis”’ at the foot of the — my Isar 1. emestnnatt 
Mountain trips and winter epee, References given and requires 

Prospectus, apply to the neipal, Fran A. DEVENTE VON KUNOW; 
or “A. D.,” c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


NERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling. 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 














AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES). —PENSIONNAT 
DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Etude approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie de famille. 


RUSSELS HOLIDAY.—A LADY, engaged in a well- 
known school, hopes to go to Brussels, April 18th, for two weeks, and 
would like to TAKE THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES. Terms 12 guineas 
inclusive.—Box 306, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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DUCATI ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOIC E OF SC HOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 

to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

cdueational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ATON’S. LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
12th Edition. 1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 2s. 6d. 

The QuEE N: “This work has now for many years occupied a foremost 
position amongst books of its kind.” 

STANDARD: “A useful compilation that has fougit its way to the front as 
an accurate finger-post to parents in their choice of schools.” 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: “This annual ia so well known that all we 
need say of it is that this is the twelfth year of its publication, and that it 
increases each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 peeee. 

YORKSHIRE POST; “Contains all the features which in the past have 
established it as a safe guide to schools.’ 

SCOTSMAN: “The work is too well known to need either description or 

ndati 
recommend i ME RCURY: “In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
maintains its foremost sition amongst books of its kind.’ 

SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremost position among 

of its kind.”’ 
TO STERN DAILY PRESS: “Ever since its first publication it has been 
looked upon as the standard of its subject.” 

wel L ADY: ** With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 


pope GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 
nts away from scholastic centres.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Parents who consult the book should see at 

agilance the kind of school they are in search of.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS: “The parent who cannot find a schoo] to 
suit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 
hard to please.” 

J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ¢ ) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. en writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be yr 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QCHOOLS and T 


are invited 











TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
> sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
, ac.) to 
’ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin educational establish- 
ments for boys and ~~ at home and ab » many of which they 
have personally inspec 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 
(\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browxs (Caen, ) 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, Ww. Established 1858. 
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APPEAL. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS ‘urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


T ITERARY, &c.—The EDITOR of the “ANIMALS’ 
4 GUARDIAN” is PREPARED to CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS (pre- 
ferably typewritten) concerning ANIMALS. Mere natural history not required, 
nor sporting subjects. Intere sting articles of a general chatty nature con- 
cerning Animal Life, Animal Instinct, &c., in any part of the world, will be 
acceptable. Wanted particularly some good Stories, or Articles, on the oe. 
Write for specimen copy to the EDITOR, “ ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN,” 


Regent Street, London, 5.W. 
Hew’ TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 

Interesting and useful Booklet f 
“LL,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE | “COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.¢ 


ORKERS AND WORK. —CENTRAL PD BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central, Well-Ed wcated, 
ee and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
peciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 

2C 


Aprly 8 RETARY, i 
YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 


—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


))}PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


“j —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
——. and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
— ay Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and etiesian. 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—A;ply . GRISEWOOD, 

: 2 Exchange Str Street East, Liverpool. 


TSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
rial is solicited from those who appreciate really 4c 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3Ib., 4. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; ARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground, 44. per Ib. more. Sam le and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


QURREY FOWLS. —The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour; 7s. 6d. per couple, 
as supplied by me to Royalty, trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given 
to cleanliness and packing. Many unsolicited testimonials, Also reliable New- 
Laid EGGS.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk, Established 189, 
ISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Vari iety. —Parcels at 
, 2s. 6d., 3s., 38. 64. upwards; Carriage Paid by or Post, Dressed 
for Cooking. The Best V ariety, and Freshest Quality Gunsantec’. Write first 
for Descriptive List and full particulars, 
MITRE FISH CO, (Dept. 5), Grimsby, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any y old 

Artificial Teeth you s hase for dis . Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. d J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by ‘Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any pub sheation, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Ca’ es FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 
City (dca Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. - 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by EF, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse,” 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, , 2/3, a nadine & FPATR, 471 Crookesmoore R/., Shefli 1d. 























O INVALIDS. —A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDIC &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphi ie 
Address: “ Triform, London. a Telephone No. 1854 (¢ rrard). 
7s OFFICIAL BOOK OF REFERENCE OF THE 
HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 
2ist Annual Issue, 
830 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. éa. net. 
Full information about Public and Pre a ‘Schools; Universities; all 
Professions an 
Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, care of Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 

bed High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Besident nurses and attendants, 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 
£271. —CONSTANTINOPL ¢, TROY, GREECE, ITALY, 
April 7th. 
SECRETARY, Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





RIVATE TOURS for GENTLEWOMEN and GENTLE. 
MEN.—March 23, One Month, ITALY (NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, &.; Easter week in Rome), June 1, HOLLAND, 





Cities of the Zuyder Zee, &c., a Fortnight. Inclusive terms. References ex. 
.—Programmes from Miss. BISHOP, 117 Croydon R4., Anerley, London, 


PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES. 


From ail 
Stores and Tobacco 
Sellers of repute. 


Sold only 
in the origina) 
Packets and Tins. 


A LIGHT ‘NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL UC. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a li.ét 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample seat for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


is made. That is why it 

is sold in greater quantities 

than any other branded 

Note Paper. Look for the 

name HIERATICA on the 

box—that is your safe- 
guard. 


OF all Stationers at 1/- per Box. 
Sample FREE from 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
— Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Pottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 








CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions, 


The beverage for to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


EASTER TOUR 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE 1 Tye ANTIC MAIL STRS., 
] l p4*5 ORISSA (tw.se.) 5,350 tons, Ms ee 

loRTEGA mane sc.) 8,000 tons, Mar. 
FOR 4 10 \ Return Tickets valid 6 ux snths. 
~ ) Illustrated Handbook on Application, 
“now ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
LONDON «5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER ¢ NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue PousuisHer, “Spectator” Office, 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Money Orders to be made 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOUNDED 1829, 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of , ee The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarnrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


1cE-PRESIDENT—The LORD H 
Deputy-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN hart 


AcTuaRY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., FDA. 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of “yo develo 
Assurances on highly favourable terms pment, grants Life 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & ‘CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,439,825. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 
LARGE BONUSES. 


- With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
n that year will share in the Distribution, 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO aD is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benetit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication — the Office, 











NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MARCH. 
Tue Dentat or Sevvy-Government. By Harold 


Ox. 

Tue ConstitvTionaL Exrertment tn Inpia, By 
the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, C.1.E. 

Beverum, Britary, aNp THR ConGco. By E. D. 
Morel. 

Tue New Power 1n IrRevanp: A RETROSPECT AND 
A Postscript. By William O’Brien, M.P. 
Fresh Lieut ON THE QuEBEC CAMPAIGN, FROM 
THE Missing JovurnaL OF GENERAL WOLFE. 

By Beekles Willson. 

Are We Losing tHe Use or Our Hanns? By 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O. (Serjeant 
Surgeon to the King). 

THE PossiBiLities OF AN IncomE-TAX, ACCORDING 
TO THE ScuemeE or Pirr. By W. H. Mallock. 

An AnoGio-German Entente. By the Right Hon, 
Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 

Hener Vavu@uay, Strurist. By the Rev. Canon 
Vaughan. 

Tue Dectaration or Lonpon. By Professor John 
Westlake, K.C. 

Atcono.t ty Retation To Lire. By Professor 

. E. Dixon (Lecturer in Pharmacology, Cam- 
bridge). 

Tue Home Workers or Lonpon. By Miss 
Sydney K. Phelps. 

Great Brirarn AND Japan tn THE Far East, By 
the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope. 

Our Weak Poxicy 1s Persia. By Maurice B, 
Blake. 

“Tur Witt or THE PEOPLE” :— 

(1) Some RerLections ON THE GENERAL ELECTION, 

By W.S. Lilly. 

(2) A Nationa, Opportunity. By the Right 
Rev. C. F. D'Arcy, Bishop of Ossory. 
London: Srorriswoopr & Co., LtD., 

5 New Street Square. 


Just Published. 


THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE BOOK 


Being the 28th Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts (pp. 208). 

A most interesting account of a Year's Work, 
Evangelistic and Social, on behalf of the distressed, 
destitute, and unemployed. Indispensable to social 
workers and philanthropists. 

Copies sent post-free to responsible 
enquirers on application to Captain R. B. 
FEILDEN (late R.A.), Organising Secre- 
tary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 
Bry: inston Street, Marble Arch, London, \ W. 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 188]), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, ke., on | application. 


Scale of Cbaroes for 
Hdvertisements. 





Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 
Page ... situated . £12 12 
Half- Page (( ‘olumn)...... » © 
Quarter-Page (Half-« ‘olumn) ... 3 
Narrow Column (Third of Pa ge) 4 
Half Narrow Column on 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... 
Column (two-thirds width ‘of 

page) ......... ‘ 


Q Re wa 
oe oeoocoosoo 


Come ANIES, 

Outside Page vesveeee £1616 0 
Inside Page......... ; . Wo 
Five line *8 (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(« ontaining on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainabie. 


“ This is genuine Cocoa.”"—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina.”—Sin ANDREW CLARK, 


2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, Westminster, §.W, 
————_— 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 





H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 7, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .............000+ sesereess 1,500,000 
Reserve Fun..............00.s0cceseeee £1,290,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
“BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








“K" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“XK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-first Annual 


Meeting, held on 


3rd March, 1910. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 76,087, assuring the sum of £7,044,603, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £415,015. 
The premiums received during the year were £4,710,107, 
being an increase of 493,770 over the year 1908. The claims 
of the year amounted to 43,018,981. he number of deaths 
was 8,375, and 17,629 endowment assurances matured. 


The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 


882,804. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH .—The premiums received during 
the year were 47,171,770, being an increase of £246,015. 
The claims of the year amounted to £2,877,978, includin 
£176,401 bonus additions. The number of claims an 
surrenders, including 4,545 endowment assurances matured, 
was 382,233. The number of free policies granted during the 
year to those policyholders of five years’ standing and 
upwards, who desired to discontinue their payments, was 
151,865, the number in force being 1,506,408. The number 
of free policies which became claims during the year was 
41,386. 

The total number of policies in force at the end of the year 
was 18,375,229: their average duration exceeds eleven and a 
half years. 





The assets of the company, in both branches, as shown in 
the balance sheet, after deducting the amount written off 
securities, are £74,201,701, being an increase of £2,242,842 
over those of 1908. 

The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the 
rate of bonus of both Branches of the Company as follows :— 

In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 14s. per cent. on the original sums assured has been added 
to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 
1876. This is an increase of two shillings per cent. over the 
rate declared for the pust three = 

In the Industrial Branch all policies of over five years’ 
duration which become claims either by death or maturity of 
endowment from the 4th of March, 1910, to the 2nd of March, 
1911, both dates inclusive, will participate. This bonus will 
be paid by way of addition to the sums assured of :— 

£5 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which at 

least five but less than ten years’ premiums have been 
paid, 

£10 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which 

at least ten but less than fifteen years’ premiums 
have been paid, and 

£15 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which 

at least fifteen years’ premiums have been paid. 








General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being 


the Summary of both Branches, on the 3Ist December, 1909. 





LIABILITIES. £ 


ASSETS. 











s. d. £ s. d. 

Shareholders’ capital .. oN a ia e- 1,000, 0 0O| British Government securities : = -. 2,997,703 18 3 
Life assurance funds .. os ee oe «+ 71,328,318 14 9 | Indian and Colonial Government and Provincial 

Reserve funds .. wn ie nie oe +» 1,625,000 0 0 securities .. ae ss de ai -- 6,604,314 8 4 
Claims under life policies admitted in ° 157,480 12 8 | Railway and other Debentures and Debenture 

Balance of Bonus under life policies reserved for stocks, and gold and sterling bonds .. -» 11,090,547 13 0 
distribution os ie “ os ne 90,902 3 6 | Loans on County Council, Municipal, and other 

rates a Ha on sat a -. 14,859,330 17. 7 

Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,934,552 13 2 

Freehold and leasehold property .. a8 -. 8,908,493 10 7 

Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 9,488,680 11 1 

Railway, Gas, and Water stocks ~~ -» 6,799,751 12 9 

Suez Canal shares os oe - oe 160,217 7 7 

Telegraph and other shares ., oe oe +» 100,889 15 4 

Leasehold ground rents ae ‘a wn 8,153 11 11 
Metropolitan, London County Consolidated and 
Port of London Authority stocks, and City of 

London Corporation bonds .. - - 253,696 1 5 

Metropolitan Water Board stocks .. oe 435,263 10 7 

Bank of England stock - - es a“ 203,724 2 il 

Indian, Colonia), and Foreign Corporation stocks 2,980,960 14 4 

Foreign Government and Provincial securities ., 3,138,078 3 ff 

Reversions and Life Interests - +. 1,372,361 10 10 

Loans on the Company's policies ., - -. 2,967,472 15 0 

Rent charges .. ie ae * 7” - 12, 12 4 

Outstanding premiums, and agents’ balances ., 404,838 6 6 

Outstanding interest and rents ee 596,891 9 3 

Cash—In hands of Superintendents es -_ 34,754 13 3 
Do. On deposit, on current accounts, and in 

hand ee oe ee ee - -» 458,939 11 0 

£74,201,701 10 11 £74,201,701 10 11 








FREDK. SCHOOLING, 
A, ©. THOMPSON, 


H. A. HARBEN, Chairman. 
THOS. C0. DEWEY, 
W. E. HORNE, } Directors. 


; W © report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 
a obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the 
oregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
PHILIP SECRETAN, 
W. H. NICHOLLS, 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
— ended December 31st, 1909, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeis and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing fhe Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in 


possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1909, 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 


D. W. STABLE, 


} Joint Managers, J. SMART 
ws ’ 


} Joint Secretaries, 


} Auditors. 


4iih February, 1910, 
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‘ 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





— thos ad f 
CO L LA RS pn "h is te 


that wear well enough for a collar to 


be all linen; it must 





be made of good, heavy linen if its edges are not to 
fray after a few washings. We use linen woven in our 
own factory at Banbridge ;—strong, tough, and almost 
untezrable. 
Collars in all the latest 

from per doz. 
shapes—our own make ”° 4/14 le 


May we send you our Illustrated Price 
List of Collars and Shirts post-free? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 


7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


TeLtecrams; “ LIVERYLIKE,” TeLerHone: 885 VicToRia, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDG.......£70,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





BOOKS FOR LENT. 


A very large stock of Books of Devotion for the 
Lent and Easter seasons, and for use in Preparing 
Candidates for Confirmation, is now on view at 
The Times Book Club. These, as also Bibles 
and Prayer-books, are to be had in many special 
styles of binding and at all prices. 


We hope that those who can visit the Book 
Club will ask to be shown the stock. To those 
who cannot do so we will send a list of the more 
important publications which come under the heading 
of this notice. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London* 


The Largest Book Shop in the World. 















As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 

to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered, 

It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 

and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
theumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, Is. 14d., 2s. 94, 
4s. 6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. d.| 2eacd 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ». 25 O O| Members -_ one oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ee ois .. 1 1 O| and Journal ; ‘ 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 


NORWAY, c 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,073 tons) 
NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH, 
AND Sa 


JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 18 

C H R i STIA NIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 

R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


Tondon: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


‘ 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or N gem 
Or at the Office, 
1- WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, w.c 
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A NEW PENNY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


No. 1 


READY TUESDAY, MARCH 15th 


THE 
LITERARY POST 


THE LITERARY POST is the title of a New Penny Weekly News- 
paper to be devoted to the manifold interests of the literary and 
social worlds. It is designed to provide the public with a more 
complete survey of all that is appearing in current literature 
than is afforded by any existing journal. The production of an 
important or interesting book will be treated as an event of public 
interest, and the review of it will be more in the nature of a 
descriptive article on the subject-matter than a mere. expression of the 
critic’s opinions. Every effort will be made to avoid the more solid 
qualities of the weekly reviews, and to cultivate in the treatment of books 
the more popular interests without impairing the weight and value of the 
criticisms. In the leaders and topical notes reference will be found to 
all contemporary events which are worth discussion. Other prominent 
features will be signed articles by well-known writers ; articles on varied 
subjects from authoritative pens ;. selected quotations from the best new 
works ; condensed extracts from the world’s Press of the hour ; English, 
American, and Continental notes; a Money Article by a trustworthy 
financial authority ; and a list of the week’s publications 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Valerie Upton,” “Amabel Channice,” &o. 6s. 


Westminster Garette.—“‘ As a novel of character, and of careful, attractive 
style, ‘ Franklin Kane’ is unquestionably excellent.” 

Liverpool Cowrier.—‘‘ While Miss Sedgwick traces the most delicate nuances 
of emotion, she never obscures the dramatic impulse of the narrative. Hers is 


very notable and distinguished work.” 


SILVERWOOL. 


A Tale of the North Country Felis. 


By EMILY JENKINSON. 6s. 


Globe.—“ The author has a real literary gift, and applies it to a close and 
epmaynctte delineation of the quiet, strong dalesmen, and to the drawing in 
clear lines of their romantic environment.” 


A STEPSON OF THE SOIL. 


By MARY J. H, SKRINE. 6s. 
[Ready March 7th. 








TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


ACROSS THE SAHARA 


From Tripoli to Bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Political 
Service, Northern Nigeria, With Illustrations and a Map, 
12s, 6d. net. 


NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
A SUMMER ON THE 
CANADIAN PRAIRIE. 


By GEORGINA BINNIE CLARK. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT’S 
WANDER-YEAR IN AMERICA. 


By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The author of this book, after three years at Newnham College, went for a 

uate course at Cornell University, and during her stay in America 

was fortunate enough to visit representative institutions of every variety. 

Readers of her comprehensive and sympathetic survey will feel that they have 
gained a quite new insight into the character of the American people, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
LONDON HOSPITAL. 


By E. W. MORRIS, Secretary of the Hospital. 
Illustrations, 63. net, 


MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK. 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 


By M. LOANE, Author of “ An Englishman's Castle,” “The 
Queen's Poor.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Daily Mail.—‘‘ This is a book which should on no account be missed by those 
interested in social questions. Miss Loane’s remarkable books on the life of 
the poor have attracted widespread attention.” 


With Illustrations, 


With 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 

calf, £3 3s., 1807; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 

dward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 36.; Lytton’s Novels, 23 vols., 

. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lls.; Hawkins and 
Kenyon’s Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s.; Rudge's History Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, 1779, £66s.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 21s.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vols., 
illus., 7s. 6d.; Harmsworth's History of World, 8 vols., 30s.; De Trafford, For- 
hounds of England and Wales, £5 5s., for 25s. ; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting & Early 
Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s.; Anne Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 
6s.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
cost lls. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 428. Ca es free. Always 
wanted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; O 
Sporting Books. List of Wants free. Everything that's a book supplied. State 
wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


J yey WANTED.— Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance.—-HECTOR'S GREAT OKSHOP, Birmingham, 





EW BOOKS CHEAPER THAN SECOND-HAND.— 
February Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, in all Branches of 
Literature, Now Ready, t-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 
O0OOoOkK S5S 


WANTED. 


Large and small collections purchased for prompt cash. Out-of-print Books 
sought for and reported free of charge. CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 
Cc, H. BUCKLAND, 139 Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 








Terms of Subscription. — 


ParasBLe i ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Faatty. 
Including postage to part of the United 
a ™m =~ aes "7 B 6 ue OM 8 
cluding postage to any o! e i 
Colonies, America, a Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &, 112 





CHAPMAN & HALLs 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE, 


THROUGH AFRO-AMERICA 


AN ENGLISH READING OF THE RACE PROBLEY, 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. Demy 80, 108, 64, . 
S 
GEORGE SAND: °° ana Writnee & 


By RENE DOUMIC, 


Author of “Studies in French Literature,” “Men and Manners f 
the Nineteenth Century,” &c. ‘Translated by Atys Hatiusy 
With Portraits and Facsimile, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 











TO-DAY.—At all Libraries and Bookseliers’. 
THE NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE.” 


The Greatest Wish in the World, 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Whose Last Novel is now in its 16th Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Other Novels for your List;— 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES. By Desmond Coke, 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW. By Stella M. Diiring. 
And Ready on March 15th: 


HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND. By Arnold Bennett, 


Author of “ The Old Wives’ Tals" 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.. 








CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 





2s. 6d. 


By E. T. COOK 


No. 531. MARCH. 


THE ELECTIONS—AND AFTER. 
INTENSIVE ELECTIONEERING. 
By Colonel D. C. PEDDER 
PARIS AFTER THE FLOOD. 
By LAURENCE JERROLD 
THE FUTURE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
By FERDINAND L. LEIPNIK 
(Editor of the Pester Lloyd). 
FAITH, FACT, AND EXPERIENCE. 
By Rev. J. G. JAMES, LittD. 
THE GERMAN PRESS BUREAU. By G V. WILLIAMS 
(BULENSPIEGEL), 
THE ALLEGED PAPAL CHARTER: A REPLY. 
By the Very Rev. MONSIGNOR BARNES 
“ISTAR IN THE UNDERWORLD.” 
By REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The European Governments and 
their Finance; Affairs in Greece, Turkey, Austria, 
and Russia. By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
FINLAND AND RUSSIA: A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
By J. N. REUTER 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 

THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 

Trans-Himalaya; A Notable Quaker; The Cradie of New 

france; Lord Kelvin’s Early Home; Broken Earthenware; 

The English House; Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims; 

Lotus-Buds: The Children of india; “The Liberty o 

Prophesying,” &c. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 





By ©. T. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Demy 8vo, with 64 Plates, 7s. 6d, net. 


IN WILDEST AFRICA. 


By PETER MACQUEEN, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by Sixty-four 
, Plates from Original Photographs taken by the Author's 
travelling comrade, Peter Dutkewich. 
This book is a record of a hunting and exploration trip through Uganda, 
Victoria Nyanza, the Kilimanjaro Region, and British East Africa, with an 
- f the Snowfields of Mount Kibo, in East Central Africa, 


unt of an ascent < : | 
ote description of the various native tribes. 


— 











Now ReEapy.—Post 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. 


Being a History of the Flemish School of Painting, Illuminated 
and Demonstrated by Critical Descriptions of the Great 
Paintings in Bruges. Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and other 
Belgian Cities. By ESTHER SINGLETON. With 48 Full- 
page Illustrations. [Art Galleries of Europe. 





This Edition contains an Important Set of Touch-Plates. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, imperial 8vo, 30s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. 
’ By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A, With 109 Illustrations. 
This Edition contains five touch-plates reproduced by specia 
permission of the Pewterers’ Company. These plates are of the 
highest importance to collectors, and have never hitherto been 
included in any volume on the subject. The work has also been 
revised throughout and enlarged. 





MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. net. 
New VOLUMES. 
THACKERAY. 3y G. K. CHESTERTON. [Ready. 
“The extracts really do give an excellent idea of Thackeray in all his best 
phases, Mr. Chesterton’s mtroduction is fresh and illuminating.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


EMERSON. By G. H. PERRIS. [Shortly. 
Other Volumes to follow. 





Uniform with these Volumes -— 


SCOTT. - By Professor Grant. 
FIELDING. By Professor SainrsBuRY, 
DEFOE. By Joun Masrrixzip, 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 


A Detailed List of the Series will be sent on application. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, net. 


HINTS ON ADVANCED BRIDGE. 
By Captain 8S. H. HINGLEY, of the Duke of Cambridge's Own 
(Middlesex Regiment). 


New Volurne of Mr. Rogers’s “ Aristophanes.” 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation on opposite 
pages, with Introduction and Commentary, by BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A., D.Litt. 

The “KNIGHTS” is also in active preparation, and will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

The “KNIGHTS” and the ‘‘ ACHARNIANS” will be issued together 
as Vol. I. of the Complete Edition, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“The new series of Bohn's Libraries, on which judicious bookbuyers have 
long learned to Keep a careful eye,”—Athenzwin, 


New Vo.umes.—8s. 6d. each. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. New Edition by MARTE 
LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. With Introduction, Chrono- 
logical View of his Age, Additional Notes, and a Portrait. 

[Now ready. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


ROBINSON’S Translation of the “Utopia,” together with 
Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More, and More's Letters to 
Margaret Roper and others. Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE 
SAMPSON, With an Introduction by A. GUTHKELCH, M.A., 
and a Photogravure -Reproduction of Holbein’s Portrait of 
More, {Jn the press. 











Write for the full Catalogue of the Libraries, which now include upwards 
of 750 volumes in all departments of Literature. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 





THE NEW FIFTY 
“EVERYMAN” 





400. Ainsworth’s The Tower of London 
401. Hodson of Hodson’s Horse 

402. John Woolman’s Journal, &c. 

403. The Ramayana and The Mahabharata 
404. Epictetus, Moral Discourses, &c. 
405-6. Rawlinson’s Herodotus (2 vols.) 
407-9. Plutarch’s Lives (3 vols.) 

410. Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent, &c. 
411. Hazlitt’s Lectures 

412-13. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (2 vols.) 
414. Dickens’ Christmas Stories 

415. Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays 

416. Kingsley’s (Henry) Geoffry Hamlyn 
417. Bronté’s The Professor 

418. Curtis’s Prue and I, and Lotus Eating 
419. Baizac’s Catherine de Medici 

420. Dumas’ The Forty-five 

421. Dumas’ Chicot the Jester 

422. Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame 

423. Daudet’s Tartarin of Tarascon 

424. Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun 

425-6. Thackeray’s Pendennis (2 vols.) 

427. Galt’s The Annals of a Parish 

428. Aimard’s The Indian Scout 

429. Martineau’s Feats on the Fjords, &c. 
430. Swiss Family Robinson 

431. Heidi. 

432. History of Bohemia 

433. Merivale’s History of Rome 

434-6. Gibbon’s Roman Empire (3 vols.) 
437-8. The Adventures of Gil Blas (2 vols.) 
439. Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Essays, &c. 
440-2. Florio’s Montaigne (3 vols. 

443-4. Spenser’s Faerie Queene (2 vols.) 
445. The High History of the Holy Graal 
446. Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazons 
447. Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea 
448. King Edward’ V1. Prayer ‘Book 

449. Biographical Dictionary of English Literature 


NEW 64-PAGE BOOKLET NOW READY, AND WILL 
BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, 


J. M. DENT and SONS, Ltd., 
23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, 





LONDON, W.C, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE 


AFRICAN WILDS. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 
With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author. 
1 vol. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


“A unique record, both with pen and camera, of the finest class of sporta- 
manship. it enlarges the borders of zoological knowledge, and adds to the 
resources of human interest and sympathy It is a really great book, con- 
ferring the benelits of courage and a keen eye upon the less adventurous of its 
author's fellow-countrymen.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
2 vols., fully Dlustrated in Colour, and from Photographs. 
Crown 4to, 36s. net. 


Avrograpru Epirion pg Luxe.—Limited to 300 Numbered Copies, 
medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“She has got a real plot, and knows how to make it develop before our eyes. 
She has written a tale which I venture to think no one will be able to 
put down until it is read from the first page to the last.” 

—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
2 vols., uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow Good,” and 
* Alice-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [Second Impression. 
BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 63. [Second Impression. 
IN the WAKE of the GREEN BANNER, 
By EUGENE PAUL METOUR. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s, 


LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 
By LUCIANO ZUCCOLI. 1 vol., 38. 6d. 


“Signor Zuccoli deserves to be known. Such skill and deftness, such a 
faculty for striking off a pointed situation, are rare qualities.”—Daily News, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 








ee 
A Fascinating Popular Scientific Work, 


SPIRIT AND MATTER 


BEFORE THE BAR OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
By ISAAC W. HEYSINGER, M.A, M.D. 155. net 


This book, written at the end of a lifetime of scientific research, 
proves conclusively the existence of the spiritual world, and that 
spiritualism is the basis of all true religion. As evidence the 
author brings forward the testimony of all the great scientists and 
leaders of modern thought, every one of whom, differ as they ma 
on other points, is forced to the conclusion that in the spirited! 
world only the key to the mystery of the universe is to be found, 
Instances of extraordinary psychic phenomena have their place in 
the work, and the intense vigour and lucidity of its style help to 
make it one of absorbing interest. 


New Novels for roto. 


THE |THE WICKED; JOHN 
QUESTION.} WORLD. | MARVEL. 


y 
PARRY TRUSCOTT, | ALICE MAUD MEADOWS, | THOS. NELSON PACE 


Author of Author of Author of 
“ Catharine.” “Dukedom of Portsea.” “Red Rock.” 


MARY GAUNT 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
A Winter's Comedy 

















The Uncounted Cost 








SHAN F. BULLOCK Master John 
STANLEY PORTAL HYATT Black Sheep 


WERNER. LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 




















THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 163. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols, 8vo, 248, 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. , _ . 
Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
aud Jatin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,C, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY, 





BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. 
PART VI. 


Being the first part of the Supplement (ABBATT—EELES) :— 
No. 702 oF 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


forming the above, continues a most interesting Collection of important 
Works, chiefly old and rare, on Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Ballooning, and kindred Subjects. 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





Now Ready. 
Maxim Gorky’s New Work. 


A CONFESSION. 
Translated by W. F. HARVEY. 


This work is partly the spiritual biography of 
a Russian foundling, and partly a picturesque 
romance. The story is full of strange hap- 
penings and the spiritual unrest that seethes 
in the souls of the democracy in Russia. 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 


Ss. 





Now Ready, March Issue of the 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Containing Special Articles on 


The First Principles of Investment. 
By Dr. J. BEATTIE Crozier 


Protective Tariff or Socialism? By Morrron Ferwss. 
Irish Land Purchase Finance. By R. SANDERS 


** For all who would keep their eyes on the money markets 
of the world this review is invaluable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Publisher: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
The Political History of England. 


THE NEW VOLUME WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 
yo. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH OF 
WILLIAM III. (1660-1702). By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*.* Vols. I., I., IIL, IV., V., VII., IX., X., XI., and XII. are now ready, 
and Vol. VI, is in the press. 7s. 6d. net each. 
(The inland postage of each volume is 5d.) 


The Last Years of the Protectorate, 
1656-1658. By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With 3 Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 7d.) 


“Professor Firth undertook this work at the express wish of Dr. Gardiner, 
and it could not have been in better than those of the Oxford Regius 
Professor of Modern History.’’—Contemporary Review. 


Psychology of Politics and History. By 
the Rev. J. A. DEWE, M.A., Professor of History in Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Canada. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

In this book the author discusses the causes of the progress and 
decline of nations and the influence of the classic pagan religions and 


of Christianity upon the State. 


East London Visions. By O’DermmW. Law ter. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
In this book the author describes his early life as an East Ender born 
and bred. In many parts founded on fact, the book aims at showing 
the gradual revelation of the high and essential things of Life to a 
poetic youth, by experience of want, by excellent humble teachers, and 
by vision. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


English Poor Law Policy. By Smyey and 


BEATRICE WEBB. §&8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“The reform of the Poor Law is one of the most insistent social problems of 
our time. The book should be carefully read and studied alike by politicians 


and humanists.” —Daily Express. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Blindness of Dr. Gray. By the Very 


Rev. Canon P. A, SHEEHAN, Author of “My New Curate,” &c. 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is profoundly interesting......Dr. Gray himself, as his character is 
brought out in relation with the orphan niece whom he unwillingly receives, is 


a figure to be remembered, We have seldom come across anything finer.” 
— Spectator. 


Cleanliness versus Corruption. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER. With 11 [lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d. 

This is a plea for the more general adoption of cremation for human 
bodies, and is issued under the auspices of the Cremation Society of 

England, 324 Regent Street, London, W. 


Thesaurusof English Words and Phrases. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition, By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Enlarged and Improve« , partly from the Author's Notes, and with a full 
Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


The Foundations of Belief. Being Notes 


Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR 
JAMES BALFOUR, M.P, Crown 8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in 
Magadha and in Ceylon. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


Human Personality and its Survival of 


Bodily Death. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 2vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
(Inland postage 64.) 


Abridged Edition in one volume, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 








WORKS BY JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy: witha History 


of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. With Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


The Successors of Drake. With 4 Portraits 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Mapsand Plans. 8vo, 21s. 


England in the Mediterranean: 2 Study of 


the Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 





WORKS BY W. H. WILKINS. 
Caroline the Illustrious, Queen-Consort of 


George II., and sometime Queen-Regent: a Study of her Life and 
Time. With 42 Portraits and other Iustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


The Love of an Unecrowned Queen: 
Sophie Dorothea, Consort of Georze I., and her Correspondence with 
Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmarck, With 24 Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. With 


Photogravure Reproduction of Romney’s Portrait of Mrs, Fitzherbert 
and 16 other Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


— 





NEW 


T. & T. CLARK'S N88xs, 








ENCYCLOPZDIA OF 
RELIGION axon ETHICS. 


Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 
VOLUME TWO NOW READY. 


ATHENEZUM.—(Vol. I.)—** The editor has risen to the height of his great 
undertaking. The work deserves the fullest and best encouragement which 
the world of readers and investigators can give it.” (Vol. I1.)—‘* We 
gladly commend this work to the attention and careful study of all intelligent 
readers.” ’ 

Price per vol. in cloth, 28s. net ; in half-morocco, 34s. net. 


Complete Prospectus of this invaluable work free. 


SIXTY YEARS WITH THE BIBLE. 
By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, D.D., Author of “An Outline of 
Christian Theology,” &c. 4s. 6d. net. 
This frank recital of his experience from quiet confidence in an infallible rule 
of doctrine to critical use of a partial record of an expanding religious life will 
serve admirably as a guide to less thorough and discerning minds. 


PROF. ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Translated from the last German Edition, and containing 
Prof. Zahn’s very latest emendations. Three large volumes. 

36s. net. 

“A good translation of a work that has long been recognised as a standard 
authority. The merits of this voluminous Introduction are widely known.” 


—Guardian, 
ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. E. E. ANDERSON, 
M.A. New “ Bible Class Handbook.” 2s. 6d. 


“ An unpretentious but scholarly and practical commentary. The author is 
abreast of modern research and is able to utilise its most assured results." 


—Christian World, 
ISRAEL’S IDEAL: 
Studies in Old Testament Theology. 
By Rev. JOHN ADAMS, B.D., Author of “Sermons in 
Accents,” &c. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ A fascinating study. We recommend it to our younger ministers as one to 
be got as soon as ever their probation is over, if not earlier,’’"—Methodist Times, 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


By Rev. JOSEPH H. LECKIE. 5s. 
“In this very thoughtful book Mr. Leckie makes a contribution to the 
elucidation of the subject which is of high value.’’—British Weekly. 


THE DIVINE WORKER IN 

CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 
By Dr. J. OSWALD DYKES, Author of “The Christian 
Minister and his Duties.” 6s. net. 


“A masterly attempt to reshape the traditional doctrine of Creation and 
Providence by the light which the last century has cast upon both nature and 


history.’’—London Quarterly Review. 
THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION 


OR AT-ONE-MENT. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of “The Spirit and the 
Incarnation,” &c. 
One of the most helpful, illuminating, and spiritual expositions of this most 


fascinating of all subjects of Christian theology.’ 
— Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HEBREW BIBLE. 
By Prof. A. 8. GEDEN, D.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


“We can speak with the highest praise of Dr. Geden’s work; he has com- 
piled a most convenient handbook to the Old Testament, and has amassed an 
amount of information on out-of-the-way subjects such as we have not often 


come across in any one book.’’—Saturday Review, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARCHI- 
TECTURES OF EUROPEAN RELIGIONS. 


By IAN B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
6s. net. 


“ A capital and well-written work upon a phase of architecture which has not 
received as much separate treatment as it deserves." — Guardian, 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT; 
or, The Place of the Old Testament Documents in the 
Life of To-day. 
By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Amid all the volumes on religion which ceaselessly pour forth from the 
modern press it would be difficult to name one more valuable and timely than 
this.’’—Lendon Quarterly Review. 


THE MISSION AND MINISTRATION 


OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By A. C. DOWNER, D.D., late of Christ Church, Harrow 


Road, London ; now at Biarritz. 7s. 6d. net. 





38 Geor; Street, Edinburgh, 


T. & T. CLAR 5 4 Pateonecter Square, London. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SERVICE. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “ The June Princess.” 


OPPORTUNITY. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS, 6s. 
Author of “A Question of Means.” 


THE STONE EZEL. 
By C. L. ANTROBUS. 6s. 
An early review:—‘*A very capable piece 
of work. It has both atmosphere and 
character......There are living people in 
its pages, and the humour is delightful. 
The conversation, too, is both brilliant 
and natural.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


THEY ALSO SERVE. 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE. 6s. 
“The book has literary grace, it shows a 
real sense of character......is cleverly con- 
structed. Mr. Stone is certainly one of 
the more promising of the new recruits 
to the ranks of our novelists.” —Morning Post. 


A CALL : The Tale of Two Passions. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 6s. 
**Full of neat descriptions and lifelike 
touches brilliant dissection of character 
and motive.”—The Observer. ‘*‘A brilliant 
story.”—Morning Post. ‘ Distinctly clever.” 
—Daily Telegraph. ** An extraordinarily fine 
novel.” —Daily News. 


At the Sign of the Burning Bush. 


By M. LITTLE. 6s. [March 10th. 
LATER—AT S810RT INTERVALS: Each 6s. 
OUTSIDERS—AND IN. By John Ayscough. 
PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By Frank Barrett. 
OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Netta Syrett. 


SAMUEL FOOTE: 


A Biography. 12s. 6d. net. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
**A biography of standing merit.” 

—Sunday Times. 
“It will be seen how very thoroughly 
Mr. Fitzgerald has performed his task. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has vivified Sam.” 

Daily Chron icle. 


6s. 


ADDITIONS TO ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 

POCKET VOLUMES PRINTED ON FINE PAPER. 

2s. net, cloth; 3S. net, leather. 

Pippa Passes; and Men and Women. By Roserr 
srownina. With 10 Coloured Plates by E. lForrescus 
BRICKDALE. 

Mliss; The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Stories. By Baer Harrs. With a Steel Plate Portrait. 

Walt Whitman's Poems. Selected and Edited by 
W. M. Rosserti. With a Steel Plate Portrait. 

The Silverado Squatters. By R. L. 

Weir of Hermiston. By R. L. 

Essays of Travel. By R. L. 

Original Piays. By W. S. Guorrr. In 


compiecte in itself. 


~CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


NEW 


STEVENSON. 
STEVENSON. 
STEVENSON. 


3 Series, each 





SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TO ABYSSINIA THROUGH an 
UNKNOWN LAND. 


By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND, F.R.GS. 
With 36 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


**Captain Stigand speaks with experience and auth 
and sport in British East Africa, and he writes attractively Time 


FIGHTING THE SLAVE-HUNTERS 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


TWENTY-SIX VEARS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


By A. J. SWANN, 
‘Late Senior Resident Magistrate of the Nyasaland Protectorate, 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.CM.Q, 
With 4 Illustrations and a Map, 16s. net, 
**A narrative of absorbing interest,”—SCOTSMAN, 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY, 


Sierra Leone as It Was and as It Is: ite Progress, P. 
Native Customs, and Undevcloped Wealth. sopleg 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, I.S.0O. 
With 66 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 166. net, 
**No one knows the country better than Mr. Alldridge. The book 
is profusely and beautifully illustrated.”—DAILY GRAPHIC, 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY.—VoOlL I, 
Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN & P. G. KONODY. 
THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING 
and of Drawing as Associated with it. 
By S. J. SOLOMON, R.A. 
With 80 Mlustrations, 6s. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION OF TO-DAY. 
By CHARLES C. TURNER. With 70 Illustrations, §g, net, 


**Popular in the best sense of that misused word—an ideal book 
of its kind.”—BOOKMAN, 


BOTANY OF TO-DAY. 
By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOTT, M.A., B.Sc. 
tions, 5s. net. 
**No one who reads it will ever think botany a dull science again, 
Most entertaining and instructive.”—GLOBE. 


SEELEY & CoO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 


With 27 Ilustra 


London : 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, tt 
is to le hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Ltd., 


London. 
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G. K. Chesterton’s New Novel. 





THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 





Cloth, 6s. 


Now Ready. 


At all Libraries and Bookseliers’. 











To be Published Next Week. 


THE 


LIFE 
MRS. 


AND TIMES OF 
SHERWOOD. 


From the,Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood 


(1775-1851). 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net. 


has the unusual merit of freshness. It shows the 


i Ti of Mrs. Sherwood,” which is just for publica- 
“The Life and Times J ready pa 4 


and of dail 
though, 


rivate, domestic } 


under the Georges and William IV., and im the early days of Victoria, 
of f names ; 





ife, rather than a p 


famous names are not lacking. 





EDWARD FRASER. 


BELLEROPHON., “"* "Serve °* ‘me 


By EDWARD FRASER, Fully Illustrated, printed on Superfine 
Paper, cloth, 6s. 


“ Mr. Fraser has written a stirring 


and romantic battle story of the hardest 


fighter of the Fleet of Nelson’s time, Better than half the stories of adven- 
tare.” —Yorkshire Post. 





ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
SEEING THE WORLD. 


The Adventures of a Young Mountaineer. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 
ings by GorpDoN Browns, R.I. 





Cloth, 5s. 





Mrs. CORFIELD. 


FILIO MEO. 

By Mrs. CORFIELD. With Introduction by the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Briton Riviére's 
Picture, “In manus tuas Domine,” cloth, 2s. net. (Postage 3d. 


extra.) 


With Illustrations in Colour from Draw- 


Words of warning, of comfort, and of inspiration for a boy on first going out 
into the world from home after leaving school. 

“We hope mothers will be wise enough, not only to get and lend this book 
to their sons, but also endeavour to follow the example so well set them.” 


—Church Times, 





BISHOP G. H. WILKINSON. 
SOME LAWS IN GOD’S 
SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Postage 4d. extra.) 


“God gives 


that law of Day by Day so splendi: 
and you may well how § 2 


us the power to k 
his book 


[New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
— from falling back into sin again. 

y bro 

again this Lent. It ¢ 


you come to realise this.’"—Turz Bisnor or Lowpon. 








F, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. 


By F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. Cloth, 3s.6d. net. (Postage 44. extra.) 


“Should not only be in every Church L 


and on every 


There is 
ht out for us by Bishop Wilkinson, 
hanges life entirely when 


riest’s shelves, 


but diligently circulated amongst all reading laymen. The style of the book 
is entertaining, there is not a dull page in it, and no words are wasted in mere 
~~ who love adventure books will find satisfaction in most of 
, whilst girls with real interest in life will feel i 

something.” —Church Times, 


moralizings. 
the chapters, 








CANON SANDERSON. 
The LIFE of the WAITING SOUL 
in the INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


By the Rev. R. E. SAND 


Chiches 


“T would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroug! 
: y, called ‘The Life of the Waiting Soul,’ by Dr. 
You will find there all the sound conclusions which are tn bene 


which I have read to- 


derson, 


ter. Cloth, 2s. 


6d. [10th Edition, Revised. 
hly sound 


but it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.” 





—Bisnor or Lorpox. 





THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
HYMNS AND POEMS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. Cloth, 2 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


ERSON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of 





3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE SITUATION IN TIBET. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. TI” MPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Worthy to be bracketed with Froude’s ‘Carlyle’ 
and Morley’s ‘ Gladstone,’ there to plete a splendid triad of geni of the 
nineteenth century.” 


The Gates of India. _ Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G,, 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Few writers are so well qualified as Sir Thomas Holdich, both as 
student, as soldier, and as a man of affairs with an intimate knowledge of the 
country, for the task he here undertakes—namely, to investigate the methods 
a S quia of different races from the earliest time in the hinter- 

of In 


A History of the British Army. by the 
Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. First Part.—To the Close of the 
Seven Years’ War. Vol. I. Second Edition. With Maps, 
8vo, 18s. net. 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
D. G. HOGARTH, Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
and his Companions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 

Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, including Greece, 

Asia Minor, Crete, 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By Ann Ker. Illus- 
ted, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

These ancient tales, of which no written record exists, were collected by the 
author during nine years’ residence among the native tribes. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This very interesting story gives us vivid pictures 
of one of the most ancient cities in the world.” 


ANTI MIAS. An Essay in Isometry. 
R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

















ypt, and North Africa. 

















Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 

ing a Translation of the “Questiones Naturales” of Seneca. 

By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 

Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &c. 8vo, 10s. net, 

The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 

and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The author has a terse way of putting things that 


is frequently epigrammatic, and all who are concerned in working for social 
amelioration—to whatever party they may belong—will find his work deeply 
interesting ve." 





and sti 








The Common Sense of Political Economy 
Including a Study of the Human Basis of Economic Law. By 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. With Diagrams, 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Faith and Modern Thought. 5ix 
Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





A Life of Jesus Christ in Modern English 
For the use of Schools. Compiled from the Gospels by Rev. 
JAMES SMITH. Pott 8vo, limp cloth, 6d. net. 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By 

Professor HARRY C. JONES. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


Mathematical Papers for Admission into 
the Royal Military Academy and the Royal Militar 
College for the Years 1 1909. Edited by E. J. 
BROOKSMITH, B.A., LL.M., and BR. M: MILNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Essays on Modern Novelists. By Professor 
WILLIAM L. PHELPS, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Dlustrated. 1s.44, Annual Subscription, lés. 
THE CHERRY-BLOSSOMS OF JAPAN. By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE: 
MOTORING IN A CACTUS FOREST. (Sonora, Mexico.) By C, 


HOLDER. 
THE CREATORS.—V. A Novel. By MAY SINCLAIR. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 
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